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German Parables. By Krummacuer, Pea. 
body & Co., 18mo., pp. 216. New-York,| 
1833. 

It is a fact that ihe happiness of mankind 
flows, in a great measure, from the influence 
which smal! matters have upon the mind. 
He who is not enlivened by the morning| 
song of the feathered race—he, who is not 
cheered with the smiles of intant innocency 
—-he, who is not delighted with the picture 
of domestic or fire-side happiness—is a stran- 
ger to the pure and unadulterated feelings 
that constitute all that is lovely and virtuous 
in the principles of human society. So he, 
who cannot see any beauty in, nor derive 
instruction from, a simple parable that illus-| 
trates nature, sees the world in its ore, and 
knows not of the brilliant and refined riches 
which it contains. German pens flow smooth- 
ly and sweetly, especially when instruction 
and amusement are their object. 

The parables are short, and so shall be 
our introduction to them. 





r . . } 
“Tue Bioomine Vine.—Saimuel, the judge} 


ers with simple moss. 





irit. And it was said of Adonijah, who was 
universally beloved, the spirit of God has de- 
scenJed upon him. 

‘ But Adonijah increased in wisdom and in 


Tekoah, and like unto Isaiah, the son of Amos, 
and his name was praised throughout all Is. 
rael.’ 


‘Tue Moss Rose.—The angel who takes 
care of the flowers, and sprinkles upon them 
the dew in thestill night, slumbered on a spring 
day in the shade of a rose-bush. 

‘And when he awone he said, with a smiling 
countenance, Most beautiful of my children, I 
thank thee for thy refreshing odor, and cooling 
shade. Could you now ask any favor, how 
willingly would I grant it ! 

‘Adorn me, then, with a new charm, said 
the spirit of the rose-bush, in a beseeching 
tone. 

‘And the angel adorned the loveliest of flow- 


‘Sweetly it stood there in modest attire, the 
moss rose, the most beautiful of its kind. 

‘Lovely Lina, lay aside the splendid orna- 
ment and the glittering jewel, and listen to the 
instructions of maternal nature.’ 


‘THe Wueart Fietp.—-The seed of the field 
wasripe. The full heads rustled in the wind, 
jand the farmer had already gone to see whether 





beauty, and became a man like the shepherd of] 


of Israel, visited one day the school of the Pro-||it was time to send out the reapers. He thought 
phets, which he had instituted at Gibea, and|jof a place for his baru, and began to reckon 
the advancement of the scholars in the v trious/) within himself what profit the abundance of his 
branches of knowledge, and in the art of vocal||crop would yieid ; for he was rich, but his heart 








and instrumental music, delighted him. 


‘ Anong the disciples was a young man 


named Adonijah, the son of Mileha. Samuel! 
was pleased with the youth. His complexion)! 
was dark, his countenance beautiful, and the) 
tone of his voice strong and lovely. But his| 
scul was full of scorn and vain presumption, | 
because he surpassed the others in knowledge 
and deep meditation. He considered himself) 
more intelligent than seven sages, and conduct-| 
ed himself hauglitily towards his instructor, 
whilst his language was mingled with insult}! 
and conceit. 

* The judge of Israel pitied the youth, Adoni-| 
jah, for he loved him more than the others, be- 
cause he was full of mental vigor and of a beau-| 
tiful form. Samuel, therefore, said, the Spirit 
of God has chosen this boy to be a prophet in 
Israe! ; but he counteracts the decree. 

* And he conducted the youth into the moun- 
tain, in a vineyard which was situated in the 
direction of Ramah, and behold it was the sea- 
son ir. which the vine blossoms. Then Samuel 
raised his voice and said, Adonijah, what seest 
thou ? and Adonijah answered, I see a vineyard, 
and it wafts over me a sweet odor from its 
distant flowers. 

‘Step hither, cried Samuel, and view the 
blossom of the vine. And the youth approach- 
ed, viewed it, and said, It is a tender little 
flower, uncomely in hue and humble in form. 

‘ Then Regul enpeuned, And yetit produces 
goodly fruit to cheer the heart of man, and to 
renovate his appearance, that it may be beauti- 
ful. Adonijah, thus is the noble growth of the 
vine, in the season of your bloom, before it 
brings forth the precious fruit ! 

‘Remember the vine in yourblooming youth. 

‘ And Adonijah, the soa of Mileha, cherished 
all the words of Samuel in his heart, and from 











was unsatisfied and full of worldly care. 
‘Then the wise inst- ctor of the place ap- 
proacied him and said, The earth brings forth 
bread this yearalso in abundance. The heads 
are heavy, and in a short time the reaper will 


{SAMUEL FLEET, Ebpirror. 


listen to the lark which arises out of the furrow 
and soars towards heaven. It is not in vain 
that they blossom, and that the lark soars over 
the uniform blade. 

‘They should admonish the owner of the 
field that it yields something else besides the 
dust of the land. and the spear which springs 
out of the earth, that in striving after the use- 
ful he should not forget the beautiful, and that 
he should not despise the high soil any more 
than the low. 

‘Thus spake the gentle instructor. But his 
language was disagreeable to the avaricious 
husbandman, and he listened to him with a 
gloomy countenance, and departed thence. 

‘ For the good instructions of a wise man ap- 
pear to the evil heart like bitter scorn, and are 
by no means welcome." 


‘ Tue Evper-Brancn.—A hunter was wan- 
dering along over the fields with his son, and a 
deep brook flowed between them. The boy 
wished to go over to his father, but was unable, 
for the brook was very wide. Immediately he 
cut a branch from a bush, placed it in the 
brook, leaned fearlessly upon it, and with all 
his force gave a sudden spring. But behold! 
it was the branch of an » and as the 
hoy was swinging over the brook, the staff 
broke in the middle, he fell into deep water, 
a splash was heard, and the tide closed over 
him. 

‘A shepherd saw what had happened, from 
a distance, and raising an alarra, ran towards 
the brook. But the boy blew the water from 
him, and swam, iaughing, to the shore. 
‘ Then the shepherd said to the hunter, It ap- 
pears that your son has been well instructed, 
but one thing you have forgotten. Why have 
you not taught him to examine within, before 
ie opens his heart to confidence? Had he dis- 





bind the rich sheaves. Very true, enswered 
the farmer, we could hardly expect « more fa-' 
vorable harvest. ‘The land will pay well for! 
the sowing. 

‘Upon this the gentle shepherd of his people 
answered, and said, May the julicious son of! 
the earth imitate the land which he ploughs. It 
receives but a small portion of seed and com- 
pensates richly. Man receives much, and often 
returns but little. 

‘This language touched the heart of the tar- 
mer, and he felt ashamed. For he was avari- 
cious, and full of care about the approaching 
day, and only thought of gathering in his trea- 
sures. 

‘But he concealed his inward shame, and 
said to the teacher, Every one should be active 
in the management of his concerns, that he may 
gladden others. A man should work in the 
sweat of his brow, that he himself may bring 
forth every needful blessing, just as the well! 
cultivated ficld yields a rich increase. ‘There- 
fore nature assembles the grain on the field 
until the whole crop appears like a single 
spear. 

‘ But to this the instructor answered, The 
appearance of this wheat field is, indeed, sim- 
ple, and the heads are ranged one after another; 
that many may be supplied. But the time spent 
in Sowing is short, and the wheat grows of it- 
self, without the assistance of man, and pro- 
duces the blade and the ear, and the harvest is 
soon over. 

‘Thus the farmer can examine his field at 
leisure, and view the red poppy and the purple 











that moment was full of a mild and gentle spi- 





flowers, which bloom among the stems, and 


| 


covered the weak pith that was conceuled, he 
would not have trusted the deceiving bark ! 

‘ Friend, answered the hunter, I have sharp- 
enced his eye and improved his strength, a1..1 
I can no-v trust him to experience. Time must 
teach him to be suspicious. But he will per- 
severe in the discovery, for his eye is clear, and 
his strength is practised.’ 


‘Tue Birrkr FLower.—A mother went on 
a spring day, with her young daughter, on the 
mountain. And as they proceeded, the little 
girl was delighted with the many flowers and 
plants that stood and bloomed along the way. 
‘But she was particularly pleased with a 
flower, small and tender, and ofa red and beau- 
tifulhue. Mina, for this was the name of the 
girl, broke off the flower, and viewed it with 
joy, and kissed it, and smelt it, and could not say 
enough in its praise. 

‘But, notwithstanding, in a short time she 
became tired of it. She wished that the flower 
should impart greater pleasure, and placed it in 
her mouth to eat it. 

‘ But what followed? Mina came running 
to her mother aid wept, exclaiming, O, dear 
mother, the flower was so beautiful in form and 
color, and then I ate it, but now it is so bitter 
that it has made my mouth feel quite rough. 
Fie on the ugly, hateful flower! Thus spake 
the little girl. But the mother answered, and 
said, My dear child, why do you abtse the 
flowers? They are stili as beautiful in form 
and color as ever, and give a pleasant odor ; 
is that not a great deal, and enough! Surely 





no one eats the flowers too.’ 
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The American Journal of Science and the Arts.)jing in its usual’ direction. In the same year 


Conducted by B. Sinuiman, M.D. L. L.D. | ashes fell upon the deck of a British packet 
The October number of this periodical of bound to Brazil, when distant nearly one thou- 


: . - : sand miles from the nearest land. 
popular and interesting sciences contains much A seein elie te -_— M 
that is calculated to benefit every reader, who || Atmospaerse ane Vesants Carrente.—eune 
: 2 . __ | tains also affect climate in more ways than 
has a taste for useful reading, and is desirous |! one. By causing the condensation of aqueous 
of becoming acquainted with the progress of|| vapor they occasion copious rains. They also 
science and literature in this and other parts,|@flord shelter from winds; and by their posi- 
, . ||tion modify or control the currents of the lower 
of the world. 1] : . ‘ : 
We shall gl few i The first artic! |jatmosphere, and sometimes occasion great di- 
e shall glean a few items. [he firs arte’©’| versities in the climate of countries and places 
that is appropriate to our pages is a “ Floral||near to each other. 
Calendar of Middle Florida, during a portion of}! The climate of the United States and Canada 
the year 1833.” From this we learn that gar-|/Strongly illustrates the influence of these caus- 
den peas were in bloom on the 6th of January,||©*- Ihe tropical current or trade wind, being 
= ge Y*!'deflected by the Mexican elevations, enters the 
and the thermometer at 75. Peach trees be-|!great basin of the Mississippi, and sweeps 
ginning to bloom Feb. 10, and raspberries to||freely over the extensive country lying east of 
ripen April 7. ‘The general conclusion is, that||the Rocky mountains. Here, by change of lati- 
the season in Middle Florida is three months||*@4¢, the diurnal motion of the surface becomes 
son tiers ten Bil —~ lec jless than that of the superincumbent fluid, 
earlier than in Maine, and two months than in) Which therefore necessarily assumes the form 
Philadelphia—one month difference to five de-|/of westerly winds, and passes back to the Atlan- 
||tie, to be in due time again merged in the north. 
; , 3 lleasterly trades. When this tropical current 
The y les j el ense || ‘ 2s 
I here — owe article showing th — ||keeps sole possession of the surface, whicia it 
quantities of fossil wood buried at various \oten does for days together, extraordinary 
depths throughout Ohio, and the vegetable ori-||heat prevails, extending frequently through the 
‘lentire basin of the St. Lawrence, and some. 
: ‘ WPS BE | times raising the thermometer on the borders 
We transfer to our pages a few miscellaneous || ¢ that river, at Montreal, to 98 degrees of Fah- 
extracts : renheit. But in winter, when the locality of 





grees of latitude. 


gin of both anthracite and bituminous coal. 


|this mortality has been produced entirely by 
a parasite. , 

More than two years since, one of my neigh- 
bors suggested to me his conjectures, that 
ithere was a parasite fly that was injurious to 
the honey bee ; since which time, we have 
lfully ascertained the fact. I have a box now 
jbefore me, containing a great number of dead 
jbees, in which may be found the parasites, in 
both the pupa and the perfect state. Usually 
the bees become sickly, and unable to fly, when 
the parasites are in the larva state; but they 
sometimes live till the perfect insect emerges 
from the pupa. ‘The larva is fixed at the inos- 
culations of the dorsal segments of the abdomen 
of the bee, and is hardly discoverable by the 
eye, unless the abdomen be dissected. The 
larva is white, nearly two lines in length, and 
very much resembles a small worm or maggot. 
The benny is nearly the size of the larva, and of 
a reddish brown color. The perfect insect 
is a non-descript, and bears very little resem- 
blance to the [ Stylops) or [kenmst or any other 
insect, that has been found to be a parasite of 
the bee or wasp. It is of the class Diptera 
of Lin., is little larger than the Hessian fly, but 
in color and form it is very unlike that insect. 

Kirby, meny years since, discovered that the 
insect (Stylops) was a parasite in the black- 
bronze bee, (Andrena rigroenea,) in England, 
(® nd Professor Peck afterwards found that the 
(Xenos) was a parasite in wasps, in America ; 
‘hot Tam not aware that a parasite of the honey 
bee has ever been discovered till of late, and in 








The superficial extent of the atmosphere at) this great circuit is changed to a more south- 
its lowest surface is equal to about 200,000,000)/ern region, and when its current is entirely 
of square miles. Its altitude, if reckoned at)\displaced from the surface of the great interior; 
the uniform density of its lower surface, or in | plateau, by the co!d winds of the interior,which, 
other words, according to its actual quantity, is|/come down from the Rocky mountaias, or from! 
equal to a little more than five miles. Consi-|/high latitudes on a course parallel to those 
dered, therefore, as a fluid stratum resting upon) mountains, this region vecomes subject to all 
the earth, the horizontal or superficial extent||the rigors of a Siberian winter. 
of the atmosphere is to its altitude or vertical); The climate of China bears a close resem- 
dimensions, in the proportion of near 40,000,000) blance to that of the United S.ates, and the con- 
to 1; which shows its relative thickness to be||tinental oceanic positions of the two countries 
less than that of a sheet of paper, when com-|are equally analogous. Both courtries are sub- 
pared with its surface, a fact that well deserves| ject to the extremes of heat and cold, above 
consideration in any physical estimate of its) most others in the same latitudes. 

P The character of the polar current, and the 
. . ; “the can ne the! great quantities of which it brings to the north- 

Elevation above the lev ot of = a a, or = air aie Gf Asmesion. te poten stg was 
general level “¢ penn be > oes 300 a os the climate of that coast, particularly in the 
variation in penpengrane: the ors tx sa donie ‘spring meaths. At Newhuadiend, which is 
supposed, cause a Githeene 4 -- Md h “on “in the latitude of Paris, late in the month of 
After ascending 300 feet, we are told, the ther-| 71. 1631, the bays and harbors were full of ice. 
mometer falls a degree at 295 feet, then at 277,), ' 

52, 223, and at 192 feet; so that at 1539 feet!| Medical Geology.—At some future day, I 
of elevation, the thermometer will fall six de-| have no doubt, that we shall discover that there 
grees in a gencral way ; but 300 feet per degree is such a science as medical geology, viz. that 
is the common rule. On these principles, the \certain strata are, as foundation ground for 
limits of perpetual congelation has been theo- human habitations, much more liable to be 
retically caleulated ; it is made 15000 feet ai the ‘affected with certain causes of diseases than 
equator; and from that to 18000 between the) others, and we shall probably not only know 
tropics ; and from 9000 to 4000 between lati-| the fact, but ascertain the cause and the remedy. 
tude 40° and 59°. The county of Norfolk has long been famous 


winds and currents. 


niectes Valocite of Wieds.—T rem tha.ove.\\"" infamous for the astonishing number off 
Average Velocity of Winds. | patients affected with the stone; nothing has 
hitherto been done to investigate the cause. 
‘The earth, I have long since been persuaded, 
‘contains within itself agents destined to affect 


rage rate of sailing of ships during long voy- 
ages through various seas,as in the China trade, 
and from other data, it is estimated that the 


average velocity of the wind, vee emt future changes of the solid surface, and also of 
of the ocean, is equal to eighteen mi!es an hour the atmosphere. The pestilence and earth. 
throughout the year. |iquake which reigned together, for seventy 
Showers of frogs, fishes, &c. arise from wa-|'years during the reign of Justinian, and depo- 
ter-spouts, or spiral eddies, {whirls,] by which) pulated the fairest portion of the civilized world 
small portions of the waves of the sea and }—were, doubtless, the result of certain subter- 
ponds of water, (in a state of division,) with||ranean laws, which regulate its internal eco- 
their contents, are forced to an elevation ; and) nomy—laws known a to its Creator. 
thus being transported to a distance, and there || 


falling, produce these strange precipitations. Phe following article will, we trust, be read 


Volcanic ashes, when carried into the high.|| ith interest, by those who give their attention 
est regions of the atmosphere, are usually wafted |/to the honey-making insect : ; : 
to the eastward. Upon an eruption of Mount|| A Parasite of the Honey Bee (Apis mellifica.) 
Vesuvius in 1631, a shower of ashes fell upon||—For a few years past, many of those people, 


the coast of continental Greece, and also at one jin this vicinity, who have apiaries, have found 


ths vicinity. 

In conclusion, I would most sincerely re- 
quest those who have apiaries to examine 
their hives during the spring and summer 
months, and if this parasite is discovered, to 
investigate the history of the insect, and if 
possible, to find a remedy for the injury it may 
produce. Martin Fipxp. 

Fayetteville, Vt. May 15, 1833. 
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Memorandums about the Pea Crop. By W. 
Prince & Sons. [For the New-York 
Farmer. | 

| May 22 and 23, 1833. Planted all the 

following kinds on good ground, without ma- 

inure, in rows: 

| June 20. Observed blossoms on the Nimble 

'Dick, and on the Early Single Frame. 

23. Blossoms on Bishop’s Dwarf, (Eng- 
lish seed). 

July 8. Early Single Frame and Nimble 
Dick lave pods fit to pick. These kinds 
much resemble each ot her. 

Karly Cluster and Dwarf Prolific blos- 
soming. 

August 2. Housed Nimble Dick, and 
thrashed them out. 

7. Pulled up Botany Bay purple podded 
peas. 

8. Pulled up Bishop’s Dwarf, and put 
them on the fences to dry fully; they having 
ripened unequally, it was unsafe to house them 
Without more airing. 

13. Thrashed out Bishop’s Dwarf, Bo. 
tany Bay, Karly Single Frame, and Lady’s 
Finger. é 

16. Thrashed out Sugar Peas, Matchless 
Marrow, and Bergen Peas. 

19, Pulled up Blue Imperial, and New 
Grotto Marrow, and pat them on the fences— 
not fit to thrash. 

Pulled up Spanish Dwarf, Dwarf Prolific 
and Early Cluster. 











hundred leagues distance towards the coast of||that in the month of April, May, and June, an 
Syria. On the eruption at St. Vincent in 1812,/\unusual mortality has prevailed among their 
ashes were deposited at Barbadoes, sixty or|/bees. This circumstance has led to a thorough 





_It appears that the Nimble Dick and Early 
Single Frame are the earliest of the above, 
and they resemble each other very much, but 














seventy miles eastward, and also on the decks|jinvestigation of the cause, by those who have 
of vessels one hundred miles still farther east,|/felt a particular interest in the products of this 
while the trade wind at the surface was blow-//valuable insect; and the result has proved that 


are supposed different varieties. They are 


lifit for the table from twelve to fourteen days 

















Sooner than Bishop’s Dwarf, or any of the 
kinds I have planted, and yielded more than 
Bishop’s in proportion as 16 to 13. The 
Nimble Dick had pods fit for the table in 46 
days from the day of planting. I believe 
that by picking out the earliest pods, they 
might have realized the story of forty-day 
peas. 

Of Knight’s Marrow we sowed two parcels, 
on the same day, the one from France and the 
other from England, and although there was 
in appearance no perceptible difference, yet 
the crop from the French seed was ten days 
sooner than that from the English seed. 

You will perceive by the above statement 
that Bishop’s Dwarf and the Dwarf Spanish 
vary materially as to the periods of maturity, 
&c. In fact, when Bishop’s Dwarf was fit 
for the table, the Spanish Dwarf had but just 
commenced expanding its blossoms. ‘Ihe 


reason that many have considered them as’ 


equally early is this: a great quantity of the 
peas sold last spring for the former were of the 
latter variety, and a number of instances in 
proof of this fact have fallen under our own 
observation. Wo. Prince & Sons. 
Linnwan Botanic Garden, Flushing, 
Sept. 30, 1833. 





The Works of Nature. By R.M.W. [For 
the New-York Farmer, and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Hec studia adolescentem alunt, senectu- 
tem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
solatium et perfugium prebent ; delectant do. 
mi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobis- 
cum, peregrinantur, rusticantu*.—TvLt. 

These studies improve youth, dcligat old 
age, are the ornament of prosperity and re- 
fuge of adversity ; please at home, are no in- 
cumbrance abroad ; lodge with us, trave! with 
us, and retire into the country with us. 


Mr. Freret,—-The works of nature present 
perhap: the widest and most interesting sub. 
ject of study to the inquiring mind. So long 
ago as the time of Cicero, these studies seem 
to have been appreciated by the more reflect- 
ing part of the communits, but without the 
aid of those discoveries which Chemistry, 
Geology, and Botany, have afforded to ‘ue 
moderns. These discoveries must have been 
very limited; at the present time the man 
who can devote his tine, and has proper in- 
struments to aid his inquiries, can hardly be at 
a loss fur sybjects to draw his attention, and 
while his discoveries are pleasing to himselr 
they are useful to mankind. R. M. W. 

September 18, 1833. 





Buildings for Holding Elections, for Public 
Meetings, and for Societies, in the City of 
New-York. By the Eprror. 


lated to excite strong emotions and passions at 
the polls, still, as though this was not enough, 
they have countenanced their rulers in holding 
the elections at houses that not only have not 
been constructed conveniences for preserva- 
tion of order, but are ill adapted for this pur- 
pose, and at which inflaming liquors are easi- 
ly obtained and profusely furnished. 

The excessive crowds that attended the Ma- 
sonic Hall at the recent Fair of the American 
Institute, have renewedly impressed our citi- 
zens with the very great want of suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants at public meetings, and of societies and 
assoc:ations, whose objects are intimately con- 
nected, not only with the pleasure and refine- 
ment of society, but with the reputation and 
prosperity of our city and country. It has 
accordingly been suggested that a building 
should be erected at public expense, in some 
central and fashionable part of the city, that 
| should, on the second or third floor, have a 
hall 200 teet in length, and from 75 to 100 
wide, having an eutrance from two streets. 
This floor, with a moveable partition in the 
centre, would accommodate our citizens on all 
|public occasions. ‘The income that would be 
derived from this story, and from the others, 
occupied by libraries, societies, and stores, 
would fully pay the interest of expenditures. 
Indeed, private individuals can be found, at a 
moment’s notice, who would subscribe stock 
sufficient. 

In addition to a building on some plan simi- 
lar to the above, it has been suggested that 
there should be one of smaller dimensions, in 
each ward of the city, fur the holding of elec- 
‘tions and courts, and for the accommodation 
lof local or ward meetings, and societies. The 
jconstruction in the apartment of the polls 
should be such as to afford facilities for an 
‘unmolested deposit and reception of tickets, 
jand not for the accommodation of a loitering 
land abusive crowd. In acity like this, where 
ithe elective franchise is so very greatly ex- 
jtended, und which is consiantly receiving 














Tropical Countries. By H. Perrine, M. D. 
[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
To the Editor of the Medical Journal of Sciences, 
: Philadelphia. 

Dear Sitr,—As the ship is still in the 
bay, | commence an additional sheet, to say 
that | have just read, in the May number of 
your Journal, your review of “ Johnson on 
Change of Air”; and that I am highly de- 
lighted with your additions to his remarks on 
the climate of Italy. It is, indeed, a matter of 
momentous inquiry, to select the best winter 
retreat for our citizens, who are laboring 
under pulmonary Cisorder, and, [ will add, 
under hepatic disease. However diversified 
the climate of our twenty-four existing states, 
the one great evil of a variable temperature 
is common to thm all—sudden changes cut- 
ting off equally the corn of Maine and the cane 
of Louisiana, with the frosts of spring and of 
autumn ; and carrying off the farmer of the 
north and the planter of the south, with con- 
sumption of the lungs and of the liver ; and as 
the sufferer in either section but increases or 
exchanges disease in the other, he finally dies 
amid the great vicissitudes of the south of 
Europe, with the too tardy conviction, that 
the natural remedy of an equable temperature 
cannot be found in the miscalled temperate, 
but, properly, variable zones. 1 myself ex- 
chauged incipient pulmonary disorder of the 
bank of the northern Raritan, for actual he- 
patic disease on the borders of the southern 
Mississinpi; but, thank God, I have expe- 
rienced relief for both on the tropical shores 
of Yucatan. While you admit the wonderful 
equability of temperature of the mis-named 
torrid zone, and its consequent remedial pow- 
ers for the consumpt ve disorders of our citi- 
zens, you still appear to retain that common 
belief of the general insalubrity of tropical 
climates, which is founded on the reports and 
resorts of war and trade; but as you ave al- 
ready divested of false impressions in behalfof 
southern Europe, you will as easily overcome 
unmerited prejudices against tropical Ame- 





great accession of population, who are intro-| 
duced to the polls before they become fully) 
acquainted with the real nature and value of, 
our institutions, such buildings would tend) 
very much to the preservation, not only of or- 
der at the election, but of our free institutions. | 

Every considerable village and town in the! 
Union should have such a building for the 
accommodation of their agricultural and hor- 
ticultural societies, lyeeums, courts, and pub-| 
lic meetings. ‘Their erection is intimately) 
connected with the prosperity and influence, 





of the useful and refined arts, and with the 
intelligence and happiness of the people. 


By R. M. W. [For the New- 





Lawyers. 





It has been a subject of repeated remark, | 
and one which has excited much painful soli- 
citude in the breast of every intelligent and 
good citizen, that our elections exhibit scenes 
of violent passions and of demoralizing acts 
instead of the sobriety of a well informed peo- 
ple approaching the polls in the performance 
of one of the most dear, dignified, and boast- 
ed rights of freemen. However solicitous the 
great majority of the people may be for the 
promotion and preservation of good morals as 
connected with the elective franchise, and how- 
ever well they have guarded its purity in the 
enactments of law, still there is a woeful le- 
thargy in making provision for the attainment 
of the object of their solicitude. Although the 
very principle of our free institutions is ealcu- 





York Farmer. ] 
Mr. Fieet,—lIf your correspondent B.| 
will reflect a moment, I think he will not be} 
at a loss to account for the multitude of law-| 
yers in our public councils. The study of, 
the law is the study of human nature, and is} 
the very foundation of society. Our law books 
contain every thing which is necessary to 
guard the rights of honest men, and bring 
rogues to justice. 
learned, and make a good doctor, priest, or 
farmer, and yet be very ignorant of legis- 
lation. 
The study ofsome of our law-books should, 


R. M. W. 


seainaries of learning. 


rica. The local circumstances which render 
certain districts sickly during the hot weather 
beycnd the tropics, will render similar districts 
unhealthy during the warm weather betwee: 
the tropics; but for every extra-tropical si- 
tuation, which you may show me exempt 
from malignant fevers duriag our autumnal 
months, | will show you an inter-tropical situ- 
ation exeinpt from malignant fevers through- 
out the year! When remote from noisome 
marshes and chilling mountains, you will be 
equally free from febrile and inflammatory 
diseases in the uniform temperature of every 
location on the dry shores of a tropical sea. 
This whole peninsula of Yucatan is proverbial 
for the dryness and healthiness of its soil and 
atmosphere. In the city itself, from which 
| am writing—in this very house, whose 
balcony almost overtops the wall washed by 
the sea, | should be content to pass all my 
remaining days, if the state were placed under 
our happy government, and inhabited by our 
intelligent people. Indeed, so delightful is 
this climate, that a winter in Yucatan would 
remind you that we read not of frost in the 


A man may be very||garden of iden ; and might incline you to look 


with indulgence on the sublime idolatry of the 
Peruvians, in worshipping the truly materia! 
God of the World ! 

The desire to protract a tolerable existence 


I think, make a part of education in all our||amid the numerous natural blessings of such 


a climate, with the political aud social enjov- 











Potter, April 18, 1833. 


ments existing in our boundaries alone, in- 
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duced me to ascertain that it does indeed ex-||On the Wine of Seckel Pears. By C. S. Ra- 
tend beyond the astronomical line, into our)) FINESQUE. [For the New-York Farmer 
own territory, and under our own government’) and American Gardener’s Magazine.] 
—whose manifold advantages can be duly) This American Pear is the most deli- 
appreciated only by our citizens abroad, or, cious fruit of our country ; it is different in 
by foreigners, who happily compare it to} flavor from any other pear or fruit. I prefer 
the air which covers us, unseen, unfelt, but),it to the pine-apple and any other fruit, ex- 
essential to our existence. In my address} cept some kinds of grapes. It begins to be 
«To the Intelligent Friends of the Union,” Ij extensively cultivated, and this year it has 
therefore briefly mentioned the very peculiar} appeared in abundance in the market of Phi- 
circumstance presented in the singularly uni-| ladelphia, at the price of 20 to 50 cents the 
form temperature of southern Florida for ve-||ha!f peck. ’ 
getable growth and animal health; and1 now}) I had long ago wished to make experiments 
challenge my professional brethren in general] on its vinous propertics, and | now have begun 
to name any place in the world, which, in cli-|/a series of them, of which I shall gradually 
mate and position, can combine as many na-|/communicate the results. 
tural and social advantages, for a dry winter), Mr. Brarier, of Philadelphia, had already 
retreat to our invalids, as Cape Florida. ‘published his experiments on its saccharine 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, |/properties in the Journal of Pharmacy. He 
Henry Perrine. |/has shown that it is the only pear that affords 


7 ‘a realsyrup and sugar candy, equal to those 
Grass Crorn, &c.—Mr. Fleet: 1 observe}}’ “7p 5 ancy, - 
“ ‘ vonwiae Ol the sugar cane, And as sugar is the main 
in the advertisements of the New-York Courier)". "38, : ‘ 
eae: - a . .||principle of wine, | was induced to try my ex- 
and Enquirer, of August 16th, under public}! “. shee 
- > 1 | periments. 

sales, the following: 66 cases assorted bleach-}/*~,,) . ”. vr ; ss 
. The juice of the Seckel Pear weighs 1075, 

ed and brown grass cloth, and fine and extra}\ _ : “s 
: : hea Pee I eases|! Water being 1000, or 74 per cent. more than 

grass cloth handkerchiefs ; 150 bales and cases}; ae Pie 
a : Lete.({ Water. ‘This is more than many grape juices, 
Chinchu, Bamboo, and other fancy baskets; | whic bh very een 1660 ta 0800. ‘The indice 
~ y . > é ‘ . 5 Ce 
40 cases Suchan Pongees, 20 do. Cochineal)| ‘ J 

and white Pongee handkerchief; 60 dozen 
fancy cane seat chairs. Cannot you enlighten 
us in your next number relative to the vcge- 
tables which furnish these materials? H. P. 


jis very sweet and pleasant, but thinner chan 
|good Must, or grape juice. The coloris ycl- 
|lowish, with a tinge of reddish. One bushel o1 
jpears gives four gallons of juice. 
lifthe wine or perry made with it may be of a 
Fiortpa Propuctions.—I presume youl|superior flavor and quality, it may be worth 
have observed that the Charleston Mercury|!$1 the gallon; thus » bushel of pears will 
remarks that “ no doubt can longer exist that | produce $4; while the same quantity pro- 
the productions of the West Indies may be iduces only one gallon of syrup worth 75 
profitably cultivated in the peninsula of Flo-|| cents. fF 
rida. The sloop Capital, arrived yesterday Mr. Brarier believes that when this useful 
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Therefore, | 


{Novemper, 
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juice so as to have a richer must, it may easi- 
ly be done by boiling, reducing four gallons to 
three. ‘Thus a variety of wines may be pro- 
duced by these pears. 

But as I am still bent upon improving our 
native wines, I deem that the juice of Seckel 
Pears, added to our native grape juice, in the 
proportion of one-third or one-fourth, would 
improve many of our wines, by imparting to 
them the delicate flavor of the pear, and even 
adding to the strength of any must which is 
under 1075 in weight. 

Our Scckel Pears last from September to 
October, in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
New-York, and there is yet time for many 
farmers to take the hint, and make experi- 
ments this very year. Let them communi- 
cate the results, as 1 will do mine, and we 
shall acquire thereby a stock of knowledge 
for next year. This is quite a new subject 
and branch of industry, since the very fruit is 
new and only lately spread. It is truly an 
American fruit, deserving our attention and 
care. We ought to multiply it speedily and 
properly, by grafting with it all our worthless 
pears and apples. C. S. Rarrinesquer. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1833. 














Excursion to Sing-Sing—lIsabella Grape— 
Newtown Pippin. By the Eprror. 

On the 22d of September we made, in 
company with Dr. RK. 'T. Underhill, of this 
city, a hasty visit to his farn:, in the vicinity 
of Sing-Sing. It consists of about seventy 
acres, on a point of land formed by the Hud. 
gon and Croton rivers—most beautifully situ. 
jated, every part of it aflording a commanding 
prospect of the bold and varied scenery 











=~ 
There are three objects to which the Doc. 


from near Cape Fierida with a quantity of 
bananas, plantains, and limes, as a part of her 
cargo, being the first shipment for commer- 
cial purposes, of fruit, produced at that place. 
A bunch ofthe bananas, and of the plaintaias, 
and a few of the limes, may be seen at this 


itree becomes very plentifully multiplied, as it 
‘bids fair to be, since the nurserymen inform||tor devotes his principal attention—the grape, 
jme that they sell more of it than of any otier|/ Newtown pippin, and the mulberry. In the 
‘whatever, or than of all the other pears put! years 1828 and 1829, he set out upwards of 
jtogether, and can hardly propagate it fast, 2000 foreign vines, principally obtained from 
jeuough—when it will be as plenty as our ci-jthe late Mr. Parmentier’s garden, and the 


office, al] remarkably fine.” i. P. 


Care Fiortpa Nursery.—i am told that 
the St. Helena will suddenly start to-morrow, 
at 9 A. M. 


‘der apples, he thinks it may be made useful fur 
|the purpose of syrup aod sugar. But how 
much more so for wine, or a superior perry ! 
I fear these dilatory Mexicans|| ‘The average of a full bearing tree is four 
will not have the hives of stingless bees ready. /bushels—one acre will hold easily 100 such 
I want also to send you, if possible, three|/trees- hus one acre of orchard wil pro- 
young plants, viz.: a true pulyue Agave, uj) duce at least 400 bushels, which, at $1 per 
true Henequen Agave, aud a true Pita plant,}) bushel, $400 annual income, whether sold in 
market or made into syrup, which requires 
some care or trouble ; while it will be $800 
give a death-blow to the veracity and intelli- hy ate for 1600 gallons of wine or perry, 
gence of Humboldt. Should they go, exhibit|/at 50 cents the gallon, or $1600 if it should 
them likewise at the American Institute, if| Sell at $1 the gallon, and with less trouble 
they arrive intime. As I can keep my nur-|/thau the making of syrup or sugar, which is 
sery under way, provided J. Dubose of Cape};"t So easily made as maple sugar. 
Florida is persevering, through Sagra at Ha-||_ 1 have an idea that by mixing the juice of 
vana; and asmy fellow trustees in the T. P.| Seckel Pears and wild grapes, = improved 
Company seem to hold back for the law giving) Wine can be made. In fact the Seckel Juice, 
the townsl.ip of land, 1 shall remain here till [|| by 4n addition of Must oo pa, will ac. 
have news of its passage. Perhaps | will|,4“re the tartaric acid, without which no wine 
have time to-night to write a short address to} ©! be had, as the male acid of apples and 
the Horticultural Society, which i wish you|;P©4"S makes only cider or perry. Some tar- 
to present and explain. If they and their||taric acid or argol might be added ; but for. 
brethren throughout the Union would do any|/tunately the grapes and Seckel Pears ripen 
thing in their own way, to forward the enter-|/8* the same time, and thus by the mixture 
prise, it would soon be completed. (both the proper acid and mucilage of grapes 
H. Perrive. |/™ay be procured for the vinous change. 
Sept. 16, midnight, 1833. | My experiments will extend to this ; and 
seiceieestapamiaeiadi il shall use the poorest of our wild grapes, 
Sutpnates.—In the October number, page||such as those called chicken grapes, so as to 
290, of the Farmer, I notice some crrors.|;/have the worst result. Well knowing afte7- 





Bromelia or Furcra@a, which you should have 
the greatest possible care taken of, as they 








The word Jemison is used instead of Imison,||wards that by using the better sort of our 
and the word silver instead of sulphur, in the||wild grapes, Isabella, Bland, Catawba, &c., 
communications of 


Ravro. |/a superior result may be attained. 








| Flushing nursery. In the opinion of Mr. P. 
land others, Dr. U.’s soil and location were 
most admirably adapted to the vine culture. 
'He entered the business with much zeal and 
sanguine expectations. Alithe care and ra. 
nagement which a judicious culture demanded 
were bestowed. ‘The result of his experience 
has led him to dig them up, and regard them 
as worthless. His vineyard now consists of 
about 1000 vines in a bearing state, princi- 
pally of the Isabella, Catawba, and Black 
Madeira. Decided preference is given to the 
first. ‘These and the Catawba, although most 
ofthem in their third year, were well loaded 





| 


with very fair fruit. Besides the above, Dr. 
U. has upwards of 1000 Isabellas, which will 
be in their bearing age next season, and 
20,000 young rooted plants of the same kind, 
‘which he sells, through his agents, the Messrs. 
Thorburn, by the 1000 at the low price of 
12} cents each. ‘The method of culture is to 
transplant them when one year old, before 














Potter, Oct. 11, 1833. 


setting them out in the vineyard, in order to 
cut off the long straggling roots, and to cause 
a greater number near the stem. In the 
vineyard they are placed in rows, 8 feet apart, 
and 12 feet in the rows. The firstseason they 
are ploughed several times, and allowed to 
run on the ground without any trellis. They 
are thus supposed to ripen their wood better. 
The posts are six to eight feet above the sur- 
face of the soil, and are principally chesnut, 
well charred at the end, in the ground. They 
wil! last, it is supposed, twenty years. Three 





If it should be needful to thicken the Secke] nails are driven in each post at proper dis. 
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1833.] 
TT aes amc 
tances, around which, for the support of the 
vines, a painted No. 12 iron wire is wound, 
and continued from post to post in the row.| 
The price which the Isabella commands is! 
from 6 to 15 cents per pound. When fully| 
ripe Dr. U. thinks they will not suffer, as a 
table grape, in comparison with any that can 
be furnished in quantities in our markets ; 
and for wine they are excellent. We are in- | 
clined to think, from comparison, the grapes; 
of this farm of a superior flavor. 
On between four and five acres the Doctor| 
has 500 thrifty Newtown pippins, about 16) 
vears old. Last year they produced 270) 
bushels of apples, sorted into Ist, 2d, and 3d) 
qualities, which were sent to England, and) 
commanded, from private customers, very 
full remunerating prices. He cultivates his} 
orchard by obtaining oats and some other 
light crops, and by the use ot plaster of Paris} 
turns underclover. Manure is applied around| 
the roots. It is his intention to set ont this} 
fall and next spring 13 acres more of this! 
sume apple, and to cultivate the ground so as 
toobtain good crops, and at the same time to 
improve the condition of the soil. Five acres) 
of ground are reserved for a peach orchard,| 
the young trees for which are to be obtained) 
from New-Jersey, and set out this fall. We: 
truly hope, and fully believe, the Doctor’s at- 
empt to cultivate this short lived plant, will; 
he attended with that success which will be; 
a satisfactory end encouraging remuneration. | 
Ina nursery there are growing some tiou-| 
sands of the white mulberry, and severul hun-} 
dreds of the Morus multivaulis. ‘These will! 
be sufficiently large next season to commence 
the rearing of silk worms. 
Among the commendatory practices which! 
we observed was covering the naked banks) 
and sterile declivities with yellow locust.| 
These will both improve the appearance and} 
enhance the valuc of the farm. 
Independent of the many local advantages! 
of this farm, there is a very cich and exten-| 











sive farmer’s mine. This is « deposit of about) 


an acre and a half, and flve or six feet deep,| 


consisting of an earthy wash of the river,|| 


leaves, grass, and trees. his is dug up, and| 
afier being simply exposed to the air, or fer-| 
mented with quick lime, ts applied with good 
effect to the soil. Among the trees which we! 


saw taxen from under the surface of the de-| 
posit, were hemlock, none of which are found) 


growing in the vicinity. i| 


In conclusion, we bave beenv advocates tor| 
the foreign vine—have considered the ill-sue- 
cess to ignorance of proper culture—have in-| 
dulged the hope that My. Loubat’s great exer-| 
tions and expense would be crowned with full| 
success—as yet, however, facts will not allow} 
us to recommend any for profitable vineyard) 
culture, but the best native grapes. | 


Cultivation and Drawings of Gama Grass. | 
By the Eprror. 

Within three or four years much attention 
has been excited respecting this grass, parti-| 
cularly in the Southera States. Dr. Giarde-| 
man, of Missouri, was among the first to} 
bring it before the public as a prolific grass,| 
and one of immense importance to the South-| 
era section of the Unioa, where corn stalks or} 
leaves are almost the oaly fodder for live; 
stock. It is considered to be a native of the! 


| 
| 


alluvial soils of the Southern States, but is, 
found growing wild as far north as the banks) 
of the Connecticut river. It succeeds well on! 
sandy, and even barren soils. 

The seeds are put in drills 18 inches apart,’ 
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and the plants should be hoed sufficient to pre-| 
vent the growth of weeds. ‘The first season) 
they spread and cover the whole surface.| 
During the second, they are cut once a month} 
from May or June to October or November. | 
Being a perennial, it will probably continue! 
to produce for several years without reuewal, | 
Those who are zealous advocates for the in-| 
troduction of this grassinto Southern husband. 
ry in particular, say that it will produce 70 to! 
80 tons of green hay, or 20 to 30 of cured 
hay to the acre. 

Sone botanists describe four species of 
Tripsacum, but that called Gama Grass is 
supposed to be the T’, monostachyon ; others 
enuinerate only three, and, in the opinion of 
some writers, two cf these are identical. Pro- 
fessor Eaton describes only two, considering 
the ‘I’. monostacliyon a variety of the T’. dac- 
tyloides. 

The following drawings we take from the 
Encyclopedia of Plants—the smaller engrav- 
ing is the T. dactyloides, and the others the 
T. monostachyon : 





is how ascertained that this marl forms a sub- 
stratum in many parts of the Jersey coast, and 
therefore may be procured to any extent; and 
Lam about to show you that its cheapness, 
durability, strength, cleanness, &c. will make 
it a valuable manure for the Long Island 
market-gardeners and farmers. _ If they once 
try it, they will no more buy the New-York 
manure at 50 cents the carman’s load. I am 
assured by one respectable farmer, that he 
considers one load of marl equal to five of 
dung. It is perfectly clean, and will even 
destroy many weeds. This is a great desi. 
deratum in garden truck. It does not readily 
freeze, and will work well all weathers, al- 
ways ready for use, and may be spread any 
time from September to March inclusive. It 
makes an excellent compost ; upon grass land 
it docs wonders; a thick bottom and heavy 
swarth of white clover is its certain produce. 
Potatoes, both the sweet and Irish, thrive well 
with it, Dung, it is known generally, flies 
into the tops of these, while merl scarcely 


||alters the top, but greatly increases the size of 


‘gees ‘ 
tue roots. Corn, buckwheat, cabbayes, tur- 
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% inips, all succeed with it. 

x | { ain informed that five loads to the acre 
X 


have produced a fine crop of buckwheat upon 
very poor land. It is used as a top dressing 
on grass land, and nay be spread from 10 to 
20 lords per acre, as late as March. One 
large farmer, Judge C., informed me he had 


used 18 loads per acre ; but there is some 


danger of using too much, particularly with 
poor light land. I have heard of some that 
was unproductive for five years, but last year 
it began to recover, and it is expected the 





lithing new, he neglected to profit by his acci- 


\|prodace will eventually make up for lost time, 
\,but it is certainly better not to over-do the 
e ||thing. Give a second dressing the second year 
By) rather than a surfeit at first. As far as ex. 
|perim-ntal information enables us to ‘deter- 
Mr. Friexr,—l have, according to pro. ||mines . Continues its effects sufficiently nine 
mise, collected a few facts upon the Jer- ee ny aig For corn and grain it is scat- 

isey Marl, as a manure, and { sub:nit them tol|tere' — the top after ploughing, and well 
|you for insertion in the New-York Farmer. serge in. he cannot learn that it has been 
' Kyvery person to whom | have applied for! wri ; WF og trees, but I know one large 
infurmation upon this new and valuable article,||E™ "er rl making preparations to try it 
speaks of it as possessing enriching qualities, || a tea 2 te 
truly surprising, and of more general valuc||._ F pa psa rn cvidently & marine deposit : it 
than any known substance at present in usc}, nee, Renee ae ee three feet below 
the surface, continuing downwards to sixteen. 


for that purpose. [ . 
: . \its upper strata 1s EAN} a , 
Its effect was accidentally brought into low} nidaie nth rset ot sagen blue color, the 
cal notice about sixteen years ago, by a far-|\ ot is of an Pom we gat and the low. 
Pm ‘ Séc0 H J - sy ||“ a asn r: us > s . . 
mer, who, having a ditch dug in a meadow, | meter: 7,“ . pole considered 
‘had the soil scattered over the piece: the! hen pe. a , i f as ot yee 
i y drai ne a vel { "iene v3: 5 ought further to observe 
oa ys 5 w as re ane SH that other pits are said to yary much in vera 
marl, and the produce H {  lland quality : therefore, before trial the quality 
ithree-fold the ensuing season, upon the Spot yl aa’ ig eras ch fore “0 q ality 
l where the marl was scattered. Important as; 2" SS | 1. us marl has the ap- 
|W here the marl ‘ atte } waren |pearance of sand, each little grain havit ~~ 
ithis was, no further notice was taken of its | ai : ae a , > gri “ Ing a 
i : " averse thics coat of decomposed vegetable matte 
‘ ing he old stamp, averse to any; : I geti atter 
jand being of t ee ee ‘makii g them adhere together in lumps occa. 
pet j\sionally. 
dental good fortuac. ‘That meadow still has||* aly 


'». better bottom where the marl was spread. | 








anure—New-Jerscy Mar!/. 


Valuable M 
| D. A. Amus. [For the New-York Fariner.] | 








| 
| 








Shells, sea-worn stones, sharks’ teeth, &c. 
° es ty y > ; 

|After this I can find no traces of its use till|are oftea found amongst it. The mar! that 
" . . : a See ae eg fur 

about nine years since, when,by some chance, )|'8 found in some places further from the sea 


ea. F . P =, = . _ 
Mr. Alexander M‘Gregor spread a quantity | loes not appear to be so powerful. From the 


lon some grass land; the effect was great, and|| pits where [ sclected you the sample, that ac- 


he informed me that the first crop paid him)/company this, it is carted by land 40 miles, 
for the expense in additional hay. That gen-||the farmer paying from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 
tleman is pow a warm advocate for it, and |load by the pit side. A load is twenty bush- 
being a large owner, and a wealthy man, has||els ; a bushel weighs from one hundred to one 
caused it to be pretty extensively used for|/hundred and three pounds, when dry. 

these last two years, for all kinds of crops, and) lam about having the marl analized, so as 
he assured me last week, with entire suceess;)\to uscertain exactly where it will be most use- 
yet one or two, who have pitsofmarl on their ful. 1 will communicate to you the result 
premises, still prefer disposing of it to improve} with some other experiments, for your next 
other farms, rather than enrich their own. ItUpumber: and sheuld you wish to possess a 
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larger sample for any of your readers 7 
make trial with, I have prepared you some in 
barrels, with the price you can furnish it; for 
J can see no reason why it should not become 
an article of as much request as ashes, or 
plaster of paris, and will, therefore, be of as 
much commercial importance as coal. 
D. A. Ames. 
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Satrrerre vor Mear.—Mr. Fleet: I be- 
lieve Mr. C. S. Rafinesque is mistaken in 
his views of saltpetre; it is very certain 
that gelatin cannot be preserved in salted 
meat. It is very liable to putrefaction, and 
the effect of salt is to destroy this gelatin, 
otherwise the meat would spoil. Again, the 
saltpetre has a small tendency to preserve a 





New-York, Sept. 24, 1833. 





Weaving Apparatus from Mexico. By H. 
Pernine, United States Consul at Cam. 
peche. ‘To the Editor of the New-York 
Farmer and American Gardener’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Friser,—Sir: I send you a speci- 
men of the manufactures of Yucatan, which 
beats any thing and every thing of Ameri- 
can manufacture that can be exhibited at 
your annual Fair. There you sce the effects 
of a division of labor—here you see the fruit 
of a combination of labor. Which indicates 
the most ingenuity ? 

This sample of native manufacture is a 
,.ece of coarse cotton shirting, half woven, 
with the loom in which it is being formed, and 
the machine by which its thread was spun, 
‘The manufacturer unites in herself the vari- 
ous professions of cotton planter and picke:, 
gin machinist and ginner, spindle-maker and 
spinner, loom-maker and weaver. Why did 
Robinson Crusoe wear skins, when he could 
thus alone have converted cotton seeds into 
cotton shirts ? 

Beginning with the spinning apparatus, ob- 
serve first that spindle ef hard wood, with 
a little cotton-thread (some kidney seed cotton 
is also enclosed) terminating in a compact 
cotton roll wound round it; next note that 
cup, somewhat resembling an hour-glass, 
mate of two sections of a cocoa nut shell, and 
covered exteriorly with wild red beans. The 
lower, end of that spindle dances round the 
bottom of that cup long after the upper end is 
twirled by the thumb and fingers of the spin- 
ner, Which then arrest the fingers of the other 
hand in converting the roll into thread, and 
then again sets the fallen spindle into rapid 
motion. This is a slow process of spinning, 
to be sure, but then you perceive neither the 
length nor the breadth of the piece require 
much thread. Now remark the piece of 
cotton itself, withm or without the weaving 
apparatus—the preposition you please. The 
cross stick to which one end of the warp is 
attached is tied to the trunk of a tree, and 
the cross stick at the other end is maintained 
at the waist ofthe weaver, by a string around 
her back. The shuttle you will notice is as 
long as the cloth is broad, and is enveloped 
in the thread which is to form the filling. 
Take great care not to let the various other 
sticks fall out, or you will be puzzled to re- 
turn them, and find out their respective uses, 
which | leave to your unaided sagacity. 

Now, supposing the whole web stretched by 
the weaver at a sufficient distance from the 
tree, seated in its shade on a stool of her owu 
making, near a hut of her own construction, 
and weaving at the rate of a yard a week, 
you have at once a view of the manufacturer 
and manufactory. 

In conclusion, I beg youtfirst to exhibit this 
curiosity at the American Institute, and then 
transmit it to the Department of State, as a 
sample of the manufactures of Yucatan. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

H, Perrine. 


Consulate U.S. A. CampecneE, 
10th Sept. 1833 


vart of this gelatin. Saltpetre, I believe, is 
composed of about 60 parts potash, 30 of 
nitrogen, and 10 of water of chrystalization. 
Now, nitrogen constitutes 78 parts of the 100 
of the atmosphere, and if it was poisonous 
we should be in danger at every breath we 
drew ; in fact, aqua fortis is not poisonous 
without it is taken in over doses; and the 
same may be said of most other medicines. 
I am fully of opinion that saltpetre, if pro- 
perly used, is very beneficial in curing meat. 
Yours, &c. R. M. W. 
Potter, Sept. 13, 1833. 


Remarks.—We would thank Prof. Rafi- 
nesque, or R, hb. W. to state what chemical 
charges take place in using common sali 
and sajipetre in curing meat, one being com- 





pounded of soda and a vivlent or “ poisonous 
acid,” and the other of potash and an acid a 
little stronger when concentrated. So far 





as the strength of the acids are concerned, 
jesnoutralized by a combination with their 
bases, we do not see why one is not as much 
a “ deadly poison” as th» cther.—-[ Eb. ] 








Excursion to New-Brunswick, in New-Jersey 
—Cultivation of the Peach Tree. By the 
Eprror. 

On the 25th of September we took steam- 
boat conveyance up the Raritan river, to the 
comparatively ancient city of New-Brunswick. 
In sailing up the sound on the west of Staten 
Island, the principal object that would inter. 
est the agriculturist is the great quantity of 
salt meadows. ‘These are a continuation of 
the immense Newark tract. On entering the 
river they become more extensive. Im- 
mense quantities of salt hay are obtained from 
them. Could they be effectually dyked they 
would rank among the most productive lands, 

The appearance of the city neither implies 
that every thing has long remained in statu 
quo, nor that it has cajoyed the “ far west” 
growth, and prosperity. ‘The Delaware and 

Raritan canal terminates at the lower end 

of the town. It wiil be ready for the passage 

of boats in the course of the winter, or early 
in the spring. Rutgers’ College stands in 
the immediate suburbs, in the centre of an 
inclosure of three or four acres, and com. 
mands a view of the whole city, and of a con- 
siderably extensive and interesting rural sce- 
nery. ‘The building is ofstone, and its archi- 
tecture by no means forbidding and unsym. 
metrical. The portion of the grounds in front 
has been recently set out with trees. They 
stand in rows, and when grown large will 
conceal the front, while the ends and rear, 
which are equally public, will be almost en- 
tirely exposed, A few clumps of trees, ad- 
vantageously placed in various parts of the 
grounds, leaving the front unconcealed, would 
add very much to the beauty of the place. 

Flowering shrubbery, interspersed between 

the clumps, would by no means interfere with 

the recreative enjoyments of the students, es- 
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stitutions of learning should be calculated to 
enliven the mind, and produce pleasing asso- 
ciations. ‘The faculty of this college will not, 
we presume, suffer in cemparison with any 
other in the Union, The number of students 
is increasing. In addition to the advantages 
which this college enjoys, in the intelligence, 
sobriety, and morals of the inhabitants of 
Brunswick, there should be provision for ma- 
nual labor, as a further protection to the mo- 
rals and health of the students. 

The value of farm lands in the vicinity of 
New-Brunswick is from twenty to fifty dollars 
peracre. Lime and plaster of paris are used 
as manures. The former is slacked and less 
completely burnt than quick lime, and costs 
about $7 to $7.50 per 100 bushels. It is 
brought down the Hudson in sloops. The 
estimation of the value of yard manure may 
be pretty well ascertained from the following 
facts. Within a comparatively few rods of 
the principal street is a brewery, where are 
kept about 100 hogs. ‘The pens or sheds 
containing them are erected over the canal, 
into which all the manure falls, and is washed 
away. Itis disposed of in this way on account 
of its offensiveness to the citizens, when al- 
lowed to accumulate—no farmer being found 
willing to send four or five times a week to 
collect it, aitnough some of them will pay 75 
cents for a heavy double horse load at the 
stables. Several hundred loads of manure 
could thus be obtained at the expense of col- 
lecting and carting. The next fact will show 
what this manure might produce. A person 
purchased a farm within a short distance of 








the city, at the low price of twelve dollars per 
acre. The soil was very much exhausted. 


jIn three or four years, by purchasing ma. 


nures, and by taking pains to economise in his 
farm yard, he raised the value of his land to 
thirty dollars per acre—making a little for- 
tune by the rise of his land, besides getting 
plentiful crops at the same time. There are 
many farms in our country susceptible of 
equal improvements. 

In the neighborhood of New-Brunswick, 
and in most of southern Jersey, an increased 
attention has been given to the cultivation of 
the peach tree ; and generally with very con- 
siderable profits. There have been instances 
of a single tree producing from twenty to 
thirty dollars worth of fruit in a season. 
They are set out in the orchard when one 
year old from the inoculation. The ground 
is manured and cultivated until the trees 
reach the bearing state ; and it isthen in many 
instances kept clean of weeds by annual 
ploughings. As far as our inquiries extended 
we could not learn that the trees of the New- 
Jersey cultivators were more free from the 
yellows and the depredations of the worm 
than those in other sections of the country, 
where care and attention are bestowed. They 
set out healthy plants of the best varieties, 
and cause them to have a vigorous growth. 








pecially as they board in private fauinilies in 
the city, and frequent the college only to at-| 
tend recitations and lectures. It is in accord- 
ance with the effects intended to be produced 








by education, that every thing about our in- 


They destroy the worm by examination at 
the surface roots, and substitute young healthy 
trees for those that are sickly. When an 
orchard begins to decay they set out a new 
one. Many of those who give their atten. 
tion to the growth of the peach, have nurse- 
ries, and many thousands of inoculated trees 
are annually sold from these nurseries to sup- 
ply orders from neighboring farms and 
towns. ; 

Much might be said on the cultivation of 
the peach; but we are inclined to believe 





that healthy plants kept in a vigorous growth, 
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ees . 
and very moderately and judiciously or sci-||of my letters. 1 hope you have my letter 
entifically pruned every year, until they are||of the 4th May, to the collector of New- 


ee 





of bearing size, will, if the ground is kept)Orleans, published in the Louisiana Adver-|| 


clean of weeds, or laid down to pasture grass, |/tiser, of the 24th March, with the editorial 
continue for several years to give out a full|/preface. 
supply of healthy fruit buds. Before they || Remarks.—The above was intended for 
decline much in fruitfulness and viger, head ||, private letter, but we deem it of some 
them down moderately, and give them a new/'interest, at least to our readers, and therefore 
growth of wood by enriching the soil. lay it before them. In another letter Dr. P. 
Renentideen, sts oxi saualien, #008.) eays <* The hives may not arrive in time to 
The caurois secret, but the effect is known.—;{Addison.)||81) ° board.” . Tite we Gnd to be the case: 
monies : Jal! the other articles have arrived, and may 
New Wuear wirn Ovp.—Mr. Fleet: 1). t 87 Washi weet,..4 tie 
believe the editor of the Farmer is somewhat)” "" * achingjen etrect.—{ So.) 
mistaken about the English mixing new 





| hahaa lic tdlba eahahe gs tha 
wheat with old; at least, I never heard of it,' 
and know no reason why it should be done, 


By the Eprror. 
but in times of scarcity ; they have often! It is a very common remark, and frequently 
made laws that bread should be two days old illustrated, that what the farmer earns in sum- 
before it was used. ‘I'wo good reasons may mer is expended in winter. This arises from 
be assigned for this: First, because old bread | the unproductiveness of the labor of both the! 
spends better than new; that is, a person | farmer and his horses during the congealing | 
will eat less of old bread than he will of months. Among the subjects of primary atten-| 
new, Secondly, new bread has always been|ition ut this season is the preparation of ma-| 
thought unwholesome, whether made of new'|! jure. For the want of this preparation, many| 
or old wheat. R. M. W. . 
Potter, Sept. 13, 1833. 





|| farmers have little or no manure for their spring} 
wi ee reereees | crops, particularly for corn, and for top dress-| 
ical Fibrous Plants—Stingiess Bees. By|\ing- Besides being unfit, from its coarseness, | 
. Perrive, United States Consul at Cam.|/and want of fermentation, it is attended, at the! 
peche. [For the New-York Farmer aud))mosi busy part of the year, with much addi-| 
American Gardener’s Magazine. ] ||tional labor in carting, and in applying it to the! 





I shall send you a number o/¢ leaves of jer und. l 


the Henequen Agave (pronunciation Hane- 
a-kane,) vi which the greater part of the! 
fibres are exhibited. You will easily dis-: 
tinguish the more productive variety Sacqui 
(Sack-kee) from the less productive Yashqui 


[t is a generally received opinion that manure | 
lrequires the heat of spring and summer to| 
‘produce fermentation; but this is erroneous. 

Straw, leaves, and various other vegetable as 
(Yash-kee), but ifat doubt, the letters S, and |W" ath seme eur rete wt i wary see 
Y.on the respective unscraped portions will fermented and commutes in ihe winter and early 
set you right. Yor will, doubtless, showthem) SPring months. Inthe August number of the 


mentation of coarse manures is necessary, bu! 

jthat great and needless loss is caused usually 
by that process, it was my aim so to conduct 
the fermentation as to avoid as much as pos- 
sible the usual loss of its products. 

A new site was chosen for the barn and 
threshing machine, the most convenient for 
making manure, as well as for storing the 
grain crops. Between the barn on one side, 
and the place intended for the stables and the 
corn cribs on the other, a space of fifty yards 
jsquare was marked off for the winter cow 
yard. In October, 1832, the middle of this 
space was dug out to the depth of fifteen inch- 
es, and the earth moved in carts, and deposited 
on the outer twelve feet of the square, so as to 








;which was two and a half feet deeper than the 
‘raised surrounding border. ‘This border was 
intended to form a dry resting place for the 
‘eattle, aud also to keep in the fluid parts of the 
|munure,and to keep out rain water from the adja- 
icent higher events, which (it was feared) might 
lotherwise have made the litter too wet for the 
jcomfort and health of the cattle. The soil was a 
isandy loam, about six inches deep. and the sub- 
|soil becoming a sandy clay about eight or ten 
inches (rom the surface, not quite close enough 
jto Leep water from siffking, but would become 
|so by being trampled. The middle of the basin 
was of this subsoil, while the outer edges and 
ithe raised borders were mostly of the lighter 
jsuil. The yard was enclosed by a straighit 
|fence—and along the north side, and partly on 
\the adjoining east and west sides, a sloping 
slab shelter was made to protect the cattle in 
bad weather. 

| All the cattle, except working oxen, grass 
|beeves intended for early slaughter, and mileh 
cows, were penned here at night trom October 
L5th, end a slight littering was given at first of 
straw and leaves, (heaped in the woods the 
preceding winter,) and which was increased 
somewhat every day, by similar materials, and 
soon after by the stalks of the first gathered 
corn. As the cattle were turned, during the 


. lsioetag and Fermenting Manure in Winter. ||torm, when completed, a basin, the middle of 
| 


. hae ‘ eet Sager \Now. York F ce : . 
at the !nstitute, if they arrive in time, and |New-York Farmer, page 220, we have given igreater part of the day, into a clover field, they 


send pairs to whom you think proper, especi-||our opinion in favor of fermented manures. We 
ally to Charleston, 8. C. and Baltimore, Md.|'shail pow hastily give the opinion of others,| 
I shall also, if possible, send tiree hives of|jintending to continue the subject in the suc- 
stingless bees (they shouid be kept in hot or|lceeding numbers. We shall first give a few 
green houses) in the St. Helena, for yourself, extracts from the Farmers’ Register, detailing 
Dr. Lawrence, of the Shaker Socicty, and | experiments in fermenting manure in winter. 
Madame Parmentier. If you sce Miss A-\'Phe attention of our readers is particularly 


Permentier, tell her che a very larce|| 
: rchat T had a very large}! requested, not to the facts, but to the methodi- 


“tatayte “ ; | 
quantity of shells for her, but during the cho- || . . . 
‘ical manner of pursuing the experiments. 
lera they were lost or stolen. I do not des. |” I & I 
pair, however, of sending her some by the,|_, EXPERIMENTS ~~ Seen inane ON Ra, 
ship this time. I have another curiosity here, |Fermentation or Manurgs.—It has been 
j loften said that the experiments in agriculture, 


eat little or no dry food for some weeks, and 
during that time no more litter was given than 


fenough to absorb the animal manure. After- 


wards corii-stalks and straw were added rapidly, 
and leaves, us often as the other labors of the 
farm permitted them to be hauled. The rak- 
ing of the new crop of leaves for litter was 
begun October 29th, on a few acres of land, 
covered exclusively by pines of the second 
growth. Pine leaves, which are considered the 
best for manure (and certainly are the heaviest 
and easiest to manage) begin to fall early in 
October, and by the 29th had nearly all fallen, 
when the leaves of deciduous forest trees were 


@ porous earthen cup, made like a bird, with. |which result in failure and loss, if correctly re-||just beginning to drop. Being satisfied that 


out wings, the place of which is supplied by ‘ported, would be scarcely less instructive than 
vegetable feathers. Small seeds, called Chia, '|the smaller number which prove successful and 
are stuck upon the moist exterior surface,'/profitable. All will assent to the truth of this 
wherethey continueto grow. The seeds make jopinion, but few are willing to act in accord- 
avery Zv0d mucilaginous drink, which is lance. I propose submitting a report of this 
very a<reeable if joined with lemonade. I write gry! a paorena tine shay sn diy oc 
grststo place vo _.,) ter, in which errors, ca j ance 
Pi ea guna tena a a bundee 4 |inexperience, are at least as conspicuous as 
° correct views : and as much of value was lost 


The bunch of Pita you ought te have hung las secured, by my operations. Still, I am per- 
outat full length, alongside the leaves of He-||suaded, that even from my erroneous manage- 
nequen, so as to show, by contrast, the difier- |ment and mistakes, I have received profitable 
ence in fineness and length, between the lessons, and that my factsand observations may 
Agave, and the not named Bromeliaccous jnlso be useful to other farviers, even if iny de- 
plant which produces the Pita. |ductions ane aS pre) ger _ 

In my writings to you I have indiscrimi- | Circumstances enabled me last winter, for 

. '* Ithe first time, to devote a considerable amount 
nately used the words Henequen and Sosquil. \iof labor to the collection and preparation of 
The fact is, the Indians give the former name |vegetable matters for manures. Having but 
to the plant, and the latter to the fibres ; thus, 'little confidence in the truth of my opinions, as 
they say, that kind of Henequen called Sac- |to the best management of manures, and not 
qui, gives more sosquil (sose-keel) than the |more in any or all of the innumerable writers on 
yashqui, but the sosguil of the latter is finer! this subject, I determined to test my opinions; 
’ by experiments, and to record my observatious| 


than that of the former. As T am still pass-| inutely for my future use. This journal of 


ing sleepless nights, | get up and write a few imy operations, with but few alterations in form 





every rain which falls on them afterwards ex- 
tracts some of their enriching principles, I 
wished to have them heaped as svon as possible 
after falling. At any time, leaves must furnish 
a poor material for manure, and much more so 
as usunily gathered after exposure to a winter's 
rain. My later raking, (as leisure permitted 
through the winter,) was in woods of mixed pine 
and oak, part of which had been raked over the 


lwinter before, and the balance never, so that 


old as well as new leaves were brought in. Be- 
sides the leaves, the materials for manure were 
the stalks andfother forage of a crop of 560 bar- 
rels of corn, and the straw of 2000 bushels of 
wheat—and perhaps, 9000 pounds of clover 
hay. ‘These were for the stable and other pens 
hereafter to be described, as well as this, on 
which no food was used except straw, corn- 
stzlks, shucks, and tops. The number of cattle 
from October 15th to December 22d, on this 
large pen, was thirty-five on an average, and 
forty-tive after that time. 

Nine mules were kept ina littered, unshel- 
teved pen, and three horses in covered stalls, 
inthe sameenclosure. The manure there made 
before the 12th of October had been moved out 








lines whenever any thing oecurs to me, so|lonly, will constitute the present communica. 
don’t be surprizcd at the heterogeneous cast'!tien. Entertaining the opinion that the fer-| 


and ploughed in for wheat, and the vards and 
stalls were then littered again with old leaves 
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and straw, and (from neglect) not enough was 
given either for making manure, or for the com- 
tort of the animals, until December 22d, when 
the litter was found to be only from four to six 
inches deep, compactly trodden, and wet 
throughout—enough so in some places for fluid 
to trickle from it, when dug into for examina- 
tion. The horses and mules were regularly 
worked, and fed plentifully with corn, as well as 
fodder or clover hay. 

A third pen was for eleven working oxen, in 
which they had been pennec on litter, and fed 
with hay, or other long forage, since October 
4th. They were generally kept at work. 

December 24th.—After sixty hours continu- 
ance of temperature below the freezing point 
in the shade, (and the nights much colder,) 
examined the warmth of the litter in the three 
pens, between nine and ten o’clock, A. M. 

The litter of the ox pen (which, for distinction, 
will be called No. 1) was 14 inches thick in 
the middle, and lessened to eight near the 
edges—compact and moist, but dryer than the 
mule litter. Two different places showed the 
following degrees of temperature. 


Ist place, at6inchesdeep - - 47° 
-- 10 — a ° - 49° 
-- 14— — (the bottom) 56° 
2d place, where thinne-, 
— At5inches - - ° 47° 


52° 


The mule pen, (No. Da) when in tie wet state 
above described, had, two days before, been well 
covered with dry leaves. In three places at 
the bottom of the litter and touching the earth, 
the temperature was 48°, 49° and 47°—and at 
a less depth immediately over the two first, 
the thermometer showed 46° and 44°. 


In the farm yard, (No. 3,) owing to the/| ly, ¥ 
ito heap. No. 3, tried in different places, was)|" } 
\jtion being made, showed that the manure was 


small number of cattle compared to the space, 
the litter was not made compact as in the other 
pens, and several inches of the top, which had 
been laid on since the last rain (two weeks be. 
fore) was luose and dry. The moist and more 
compact was ten inches thick in the middle, 
the deepest part of the yard, and not more than 
four on the outer parts. 

Temperature of three different places, in 
eompact litter, where thickest, 


6Ginchesdeep - 55° 58? 57° 
0 — _- - 47° 58° 55° 

In thinner parts of the litter, 
3 inches deep : 50° FHL #5 


The last two (marked *) were under the shed 
on the raised border, and were most exposed to 
the sun from the south. in this yard, the thick. 
est part of the litter was the warmest—and the 
middle of the bed was generally warmer than 
the bottom. In the ox pen the litter was evi- 
dently best rotted (or the texture most weak- 
ened by commencing fermentation), though this 
effect was very slight. The mule pen litter, 
which is much the richest, bui is also the thin- 
nest and wettest, had the lowest temperature. 
Query: Had not the recent cold weather low 
ered the warmth previously acquired from fer 
mentation? The litter of the fattening hog 
pen, which was mixed with a large proportion 
of earth, was 42°—and the inside of 2 dry stack 
of fodder (examined for comparison) at eigh- 
teen inches from the outside, and six inches 
from the bottom, was at 40°. The lowest tem- 
perature of the manure being7° higher, showed 
that fermentation was going on. 

January 1, 1833. A heavy soaking rain, and 
the weather very warm for the season. As 
soon as the rain ceased, began to dig up and 
heap the manure of the ox pen, (No. 1.) The 
oxen had not been on it since December 22d, 
whenthey had been moved to a part of the farm 
yard, (No. 3.) January 2d, at nine o’clock A. M. 
the temperature of the air in the shade was 
51°—and at the same ‘ime the manure not yet 
heaped (though it had been somewhat loosened 
by the hoes the evening before, and possibly 
fermentation might have been thereby excited,) 
was 65° to 71°, in different places. The heap 


made between 16 and I8 hours before was al- 
ready throwing out warm vapor, smelling of 
vmmonia, and within the bulk was found to Le} 





99°. This unexpected heat and the ammonia-| 
cal smell was unexplained then; but after- 
wards, when using the manure, I learned from 
my overseer, that when he began the heap in) 
my absence, 20 or 30 hand-barrow loads had 
been brought and thrown on of the rich litter 
of the covered horse stalls—but finding it too 
dry for heaping, he had stopped any further 
addition. 

The heaping which had ceased since the pre-| 
ceding night, was now resumed and finished. | 
The whole heap, thrown up lightly by forks! 
and shovels, and not trodden, (except a little at! 
the last to shape the top,) was raised to seven, | 
and in part to eight feet high, the sides cut down 
as steep as they would stand, and the top left: 
depressed in the middle. A cover of wet leaves 
(which had been laid in the adjacent road, to be! 
trodden and absorb water, but contained no 
dung,) was thrown over the top to the depth of 
twelve inches, lying as they fell from the sho- 
vels. Over the leaves, soil was thrown about) 
four inches deep, and then sowed thickly with 
vats. This cover of earth was given, first, to 
keep the whole surface of the manure moist,| 
instead of its drying and remaining unchanged | 
six or eight inches in, as when left uncovered ;| 
second, to cause all the seeds of cheat and) 
other weeds to sprout, and by that means to! 
perish; third, to abscrb the escaping gases, if 


that is possible; and, fourthlv, to use those} 


gases in fecding the srowth of oats, both to add 
to the bulk of manure, and to furnish a test or| 
measure of the escape of rich aeriform fluids 
The escape of visible vapcr ceased with the, 
adding tothe heap. No fluid trickled from the} 
heap, which showed it was not wet enough. | 
The litter of the other yards having been) 
recently added to largely, was not wet enough| 


at 60°, 61° and 62°. 

I had never heaped manure before earlier, 
than the beginning of spring weather. My ob-| 
ject now was to have the fermentation com-} 
pleted with as little excess of heat as possible, | 
and to avoid the great loss usually incurred, 
from violent fermentation. If fermentation | 
would go on, it seemed that cold weather would, 
be the best to keep it moderate. 

From January Ist to 4th, warmer than usual, 
for the season, and much more so from the 4th’ 
tothe 7th. Rain on the 7th, and at night the} 
first snow that had fallen during the winter,| 
and a change, to cold weather. Several rains} 
and more snow by the 10th, when it became’! 
excessively cold, and continued so until the} 
12th. Thermometer not observed out of doors, | 
but was at 30° between 8 and 9 o’elock A. M.| 
on the 11th in my passage, whieh is between) 
two rooms with good fires, and in one of which| 
a fire was kept up through the night as well as| 
day. Onthe 10th, the litter of mule pen (No 2) 
was heaped when very wet, and mixed with 
the litter of the covered stalls. Being absent| 
at the time, no observation was made by the! 
thermometer ; but from the extreme coldness 
ofthe weather, | suppose that every partof the, 
manure must have been reduced nearly to the! 
freezing point, by exposure to the air as it was 
thrown on the heap. To have as little of sur- 
face as possible, and to prevent thefmules tread- 
ing on the manure, the heap was made to fill a} 
round pen of six feet high, and raised above) 
four feet still higher in the middle, or ten feet 
in all. No cover of earth or leaves had been; 














laid on. When I first saw the heap on the 12th, 
there was no outward sign of fermentation ; 


perature was 42°. I feared that it would not! 
begin to ferment, without a complete opening. 
ind second heaping. Dark colored fluid had 
*xuded from the heap, and continued to do so 
for some days later, forming puddles around 
the base. 

The heap Ne. 1, by January 12th, had snnk 
to five nnd a half feet high. Most of this loss 
of height must have been eaused merely by the, 
compression of the loose litter. No vapor lad! 
been seen to sey 2 since it was finished,| 

’ 





whence I supposed that the cover of earth, by its! 


and, at 18 inches depth from the side, the tem. | 


pressure, had stopped the fermentation. Buton 
striking into the heap with a grubbing hoe, 


warm steam came out. Before this there was 
no outward indication of the slighest warmth, 
except the outside was thawed in a few spots, 
and snow was but thinly sprinkled on a few 
other places, though the ground was covered 
more than an inch deep. ‘The fermentation, 
however, had been sufficient to rot the manure 
enough for me to thrust the helve ofa hoe two 
and a half feet in the side, without much effort. 
The thermometer put into holes so made in 
different places, and about eighteen inches from 
the surface, showed the following degrees of 
temperature : 

118° on the north side, three feet from the 

ground, and where the mixture of stable 
manure was made. 

100° south side, at the same height. 

78° another place. 

68° — — one foot from the ground. 
C6405 eee 

62° deeper in the same hole. 

Poles had been placed in the heap to show 
the temperature by drawing them out and feel- 
ing them. This had been done on the 10th, and 
it appeared that the heat was greatest about 
two feet from the outside. But few of the oats 
had yet come up, and those mostly on the south 
side, showing that the heat of the sun, more 
than of the manure, caused them to sprout. 

On the 14th was the first thawing in the 
shade, and, indeed, there had been but little in 
the sun. Observed a barely perceptilie escape 
of vapor from a fissure in the crust near the top 
of the oldest heap, (No. 1.) Began to cut away 
the outer part of one side of the heap, (where 
the greatest heat had been found,) for the pur- 
pose of examination, and to use some of the ma- 
nure in aaexperiment. A perpendicular sec- 


enough rotted for use. (about half-rotted,) from 
the outside cover of leaves, to two or two and 
« half feet deeper in. This best rotted part was 
still very warm, and in different places showed 
the following degrees of temperature—118°, 
110°, 110° and 100°. Some spots were frre- 
fanged or mouldy—and these were evidently 


|jcaused in most cases by the mixture of stable 


manure, which I then first learned had been 
made. In some of these mouldy spots, the 
heat was 142° and 146°. ‘The interior and 
lower part of the heap, from the earth to two 
a half feet high, was 116°, quite moist, and 
more so than the upper part, but was ve 
little reduced by rotting, from being so ow | 
compressed. ‘The vapor poured from all this 
ligging as froma kettle of boiling water. By 
the next day all visible escape of vapor had 
veased, except a barely perceptible issue at a 
fire-fanged spot ; but it again poured out, though 
in less quantity, upon cutting in with a hoe, 
for inspection. At eighteen to twenty-four 
inches within the perpendicular cut, in the 
upper end and most rotted part, the tempera- 
ture had fallen to 96°—and to 90° and 92°, at 
the same distance within the lower and unrot- 
ted part. Ina fire-fanged spot it was 112°. 
Nug into the opposite (south) side of the heap, 
land diseovered no mouldiness, except a spot 
'so small that it would have escaped common 
observation. On this side, the unrotted ma- 
nure came to the surface. Temperature, two 
jor two and a half feet in, was 93° in the most 
irotted, and Y2° in the least. ‘The weather had 
|become much warmer within the preceding 
jiwenty-four hours. 

The observat ons made on this body of ma- 
inure seemed to justify the following inferences : 
jist, That the heap was made too high, to allow 
the lower part to rot speedily; 2d, That the 
leat and moisture remaining in that bottom 
proved that the fermentation, though retarded, 
was st'll going on, and in time would be effee. 
tual; 3d, ‘Phat as no perceptible vapor had es- 
caped (with tie single slight exception stated 
before,) after the heap was finished, and while 
covered, there conld not have been any mater- 
inl loss of fertilizing matter, from the process of 
fefmentation. A paper moistened with diluted 





























muriatic acid was exposed thi. aay (January 
15th) to the vapour, as was also the open vial 
containing it, and no dense fumes were pro- 
duced, which Davy tells us would indicate a 
loss. 

On the 14th, began to heap the litter of the 


farm yard (No. 3,) making the heap in the 
middle and lowest part. ‘The litter there was 
eighteen to twenty inches thick. ‘The part 
which remained to form the foundation of the 
heap, (as was done in the other cases,) was 
first dug and well loosened before throwing 
more on. The temperature was highest in the 
thickest part of the bed, and in different parts 
of the yard was 66°, 64°, 55°, 62. To my sur- 
prise, after so much rain and snow, the litter 
was not saturated with water, nor indeed was 
every spot moist. Fearing that this would) 
make fermentation imperfect or irregular, | 
stopped the work, after making the heap about| 
seven feet high, on a circular base of twenty 
to twenty-two feet across. Fenced it around, 
to prevent its being troddea by the cattle, and 
filled the space on the yard just cleared, with 
fresh litter. 

Notwithstanding the change to warmer wea- 
ther, this heap (No. 3.) was, on the morning of 
the 17th, still so much frozen on the surtace 
generally, that on walking on it, my weight did 
not always break the crust of frozen litter, 
though the lightness of the mass caused the 
surface to be depressed wiere trodden upon. 
Vapor (which seemed altogether watery, trom! 
its want of odor,) was issuing from one point,| 
the highest of the heap. The thermometer, | 


sunk two feet in that place, suowed 74°. No! 
where else did the heap exhibit any evidence of| 

_ fermentation being excited. In the side, one| 
foot in, it was 50°. 
No vapor was issuing from either of the two| 
older heaps. No. 2 showed a slight internal| 
warmth, (not measured,) but no vapor from! 
pulling out a stick thrust in three feet deep. 

‘ue heat had increased somewhat by the 19th, 
but still no vapor perceptible, until the heap 
was dug into tor examination, when it issued, 
but not as from a very moderate internal heat. 
The thermometer, at a foot and a half below 
the top, showed 66° only—and on the slope, and 
something deeper in tine body, 77°. 

The oldest heap (No 1) was examined also 
on the 19th on the scuth side, and ‘eeper in the 
same place tried last. The rotting had gone 
still lower, not more than a foot of the bottom 
now remaining quite unrotted. ‘The general 
temperature was much lower, (which was 
very desirable,) except in the unrotted bottom. | 
This part was at 74° near the junction with 
the more reduced body above, and 60° in a 
mass of wet straw, which had not even changed 
toa dark color. The upper and most rotted 
part was, in different places, 72, 80, and 94°— 
the last in the only visible fire-fanged spot, and 
where most vapor showed upon digging in the 
mass. 

From the heap commenced in the cow-yard, 
(No. 3,) vapor was now issuing 2t most parts of] 
the top—and on thrusting a suck down two and} 
a half feet throug. the loose and open mater. 
ials, where most vapor came out, the heat was 
found to be 128, and 106° at another place. 
The anes sides slightly frozen, and atone fooi| 
and a haif in, showed 50 only. ‘The vapor, 
from its want of odor, seemed still to carry off 
little or nothing except moisture. On the 21st 
it still issued more abundantly from the top, 
and conveyed a scent of rotting vegetable mat- 
ter—not ammoniacal. Temperature, 124° at 
one foot and a half deep. This heap was not 
only too dry, but was certainly of very poor 
materials, and its rapid and violent fermenta- 
tion Was quite unexpected. Was it caused by 
the loose and open texture of the mass, and the 
quantity of air consequently enclosed ? Threw 
a cover of a foot thickness of litter (eut from 
the edges of the heap) over the top, to arrest 
and save the vapor. By thus entting into the} 
sides, it was found that fermentation was going 
on throughout. At different places, from five 
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and from eighteen to twenty-four inches from 
the earth, the following various degrees of tem- 
erature were exhibited—60, 65, 85, 76, 91 and 
°. ‘The greatest heat of the sides was gene- 
rally near the bottom. On the 22d, again co- 
vered the top with a coat of cold litter from the 
sides, as vapor was pouring out in greater 
quantity than before. Where most issued, a 
hole was opened for the thermometer to the 
depth of two feet, and the heat found to be 148, 
the highest yet known. Another E wap from 
which less issued, was only 76°. The weather 
warm then, and for several days previous. 
This day the first vapor was seen to rise 
from the mule pen heap, (No. 2.) On January 
24th, a heavy rain, which, however, did not 
make the hitter of the farm yard wet enough; 
but as no better state could be expected soon, 
we proceeded to heap it around the first part of] 
No. 3. The heat of this,on opening the top, 
was found by my overseer too hot to be borne 
by his hand at the depth ofeighteen inches, and 
the top was then covered over with three 
inches of earth, which had not been done earlier 
from the fear of its preventing fermentation in 
so poor a mass. This served to stop the visible 
escape of vapor, though not to check the fer- 
mentation too much, (if at all,) as I found it on 
the 28th, at eighteen inches below the earth, to 
be 102, and in another place 90°. ‘The heap- 
ing was stopped on the 28th, about one fourth 
of the yard being still left. On this, where the 
litter was thickest, (about twenty inches,) it 
was fermenting as it lay, and vapor rose from 
it as it was dug into for heaping. Its tempe- 
rature in different places was 80, 70, 89°. The 
fermentation, however, was very unequal; 
some spots were fire-fanged, and others still 
dry and unchanged. The heap (built around 
the first work) was raised generally to six and 
a haif or seven feet, on a circular base, twenty- 








two yards across. The heap was fenced 
in, and fresh litter thrown over the uncovered 
part ofthe yard. Earth three inches thick wae 
thrown over only a small part of the top to try 
the effect. The first of the latest natgrng was 
already smoking (on the 28th) in some places, 
and there the heat was found to be 90°. 

30th. A steady slow rain nearly through the 
day. The out-spreading edges of Ne. 3, cut 
down and ‘thrown upon the top. The weather 
generally warm latterly. 

3lst. The rain had served to lessen greatly 
the issuing of vapor from the heap No. 3. Pro- 
ceeded to add the balance left on the yard to the 
same heap, raising the part now thrown up to 
eight feet high. The oldest central part had 
shown no vapor since being covered with earth 
(on the 15th), but, on running a pole perpend- 
cularly through the crust, and about eighteen 
inches lower, the heat was found to be 154°. 
Ina part of the later heaping, (of the 25th,) 
where most vapor issued, it was 105°--and 
where none was visible, only 66°. Slowly 
raining again. 

February Ist. Finished heaping all- the old 
litter to No. 3, which then occupied so large a 
pertion of the yard, that there was not enough 





room left for the catiie, though they were still 
confined to the surrounding space. The heap| 
was thirty yards across the base and seven and} 
vhalf feet high, when first built. Earth was 
thrown over the greater part of the top, (where 
not done before,) but very irregularly, as the 
laborers could not see how to aim the casts 
from their shovels. Much increase of vapor 
before this operation. 

2d. Found that the covering of earth was 
generally too thin. Though no vapor was 
visible, (at 9 o’clock, A. M.) the loss of efflu- 
via was evident by the earth being thawed and 
moist, and the surface of the lumps being co- 
‘ored brownish, as if they had been soaked in 
the drainings from a dung heap. ‘This wis on) 
‘arth dug and thrown on only twenty-four! 
hours betore. This appearance is enongh to] 
prove that more loss wo. take place without, 
the eoverittg of earth being used to arrest it.) 











to seven fect within the first circumference, 


This depesit of solid matter is not found below, 
aor within the cover of earth, but on its new 
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surface—and as much on the clods as on the 
pulverised parts; therefore it must first pass 
through. and then (on meeting cold air, and 
being condensed) is precipitated on the earth, 
jand probably fixed there by some chemical 
jpower. Where the earth had been laid on 
more thickly, it was generally slightly frozen, 
and the escape of vapor was limited to different 
spots, where there was either no cover of earth, 
or where the materials below the cover were 
very coarse andopen. More earth was thrown 
on all such places that could be reached, and 
the remainder that were too distant from the 
outside tu be covered, were trodden to make 
the surface more close. 

The yard was again well covered with litter. 
Two pigs were brought to the yard to get their 
living out of the grain left in the straw, and to 
mix the rich with the poor materials, by root- 
ing about, and separating the dung. 

This step was suggested by the appearance 
of the last heaped litter; and I believe that if 
such laborers had been employed from the be- 
ginning, the deep litter would (in time) have 
been sufficiently and equally rotted, without 
heaping, and no fire-fanging would have been 

roduced. If such would be the case, heaping 
is unnecessary, except to hasten the fermenta- 
tion of the manure for early use. 

The stable pen heap (No. 2.) had thrown out 
no visible vapor, except on parts of two days, 
and then but little. On January 3l1st, the se- 
cond of two very warm days, many plants 
sprung up on the top of this heap, from grain 
left from the food of horses, and the seeds of 
weeds in the litter. As the heat is never suf- 
ficient to kill seeds in the quter six inches of a 
manure heap, and as it is also generally too dry 
there for them to sprout, (at the usual time of 
heaping in the spring,) it is not surprising that 
so much cheat and spelt always spring up on 
manured land, when those weeds were plenty 
in the crop of wheat, from which the straw for 
litter had beea obtained. This same warm day 
first brought up the oats on the flat top of No. 
1, they having before sprouted only on the 
sloping sides, where tie cover of earth was 
thinner. 

February 3d. Vevor was still issuing gene- 
rally from No. 3, and conveying enriching mat- 
ter, us appeared from the scent. The earth 
last thrown on had not served to cover all the 
surfzce. If I had foreseen that so much earth 
would have been wanting, the labor of digging 
out the centre of the yard might have been 
saved, as a few years use in this way will 
lower it sufficiently. 
9th. Nojescape of vapor visible for some 
days preceding, (at least as late as 9 o'clock, 
A. M.) except at one spot, which had not been 
covered. But many places show by the brown 
color, and sometimes by the moisture of the 
covering earth, that something is, or has been 
lately passing through. In warm weather the 
steam is not made visible by condensation, and 
therefore its escape is less easy to detect. The 
temperature of different places, one foot and a 
half below the top, was as follows: 112, 96, 73, 
155, 48, 90, 150, 98, 113°. The last named was 
the temperature of the oldest central part, and 
the preceding nutmber (28°) shows the heat of 
a part of the new heaping, which, on Feb. 2d, 
had been well covered with earth, and pressed 
close by being trampled on. ‘The hottest places 
were found where most effluvia appeared to 
have eseaped—and where least warm, there 
was no mark of such loss. The average tem- 
perature of the whole would have been much 
lower than of these numbers—probably be- 
tween 90? and 100°. 

Carted away for use the balance of No. 1. 
Interior of the bulk seemed no more rotted than 
it had been two weeks before, though it was 
still warm. The heat had entirely subsided in 
all parts near the surface, and in some cases, 
ns faras two feetinward. ‘The temperature in 
different places was found to be 70, 77, 88, 82, 
88, and W°—the two last being in the part least 
rotted. ‘The cold part of the heap was as much 





reduced as I supposed desirable, 
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Began to carry out No.2. This heap was 
still the wettest, and showed mouidiness in 
only a few spots. Its general temperature was 
low, and it was less rotted than No. 1, though 
the fermentation was still in progress. ‘The 
hottest places found were 96 and 94°—else- 
where 80°. These measurements were made 
at two and a half feet within the bulk. Nearer 
the surface the heat became less. This heap, 
though much the richest, and not protected by 
any covering of earth, had passed through a 
more general fermentation, and seemed to have 
sustained less loss than either of the others. 

March 2d. Dug into No. 3, for exainination. 
The heat much abated, and much damage fuund 
from fire-fanging. 

Sth. Had been some days carting manure 
from No. 3, to the field intended for corn, and 
spreading and ploughing it in. The heap had 
sunk to about four feet: but much the greater 
part of its loss of height (as in all other cases of 
dunghills lightly heaped) was from tae mere 
subsidence and compression of the materials. 
The upper half seemed enough reduced by fer- 
mentation, (or Was ina more than half rotten 
state), but the lower part was net much changed. 
Fire-tanged places were frequent, and most so 
where the manure was best rotted. An empty 
barrel, open at both ends, had been set on the 
yard, and covered over by the oldest part of 
this heap, to try what effect would be produced 
by that bulk of air surrounded and enclosed by 
the fermenting manure. ‘The barrel was 
reached this day, and the surrounding manure 
was found to be somewhat better rotted, and 
having more fire-fanged spots, than elsewhere. 
My thermometer having been broken, prevented 
any observaticn of temperature. In the first 
week of March, a large part of this heap had 
been moved to a distant part of tiie field, and 
there heaped againabout six feet high. The earth 
was then too wet for the manure to be distri. 
buted over the field, and this moving and second 
heaping was done to lighten the future labor of| 
carting, and also to try the effect of a second 
fermentation being excited. It recommenced 
but very slowly ; vapor did not show generally 
over the heap until the 18th c” March, when a 
thin sprinkling of earth was thrown over part 
of thetop. Whe vapor was still visible on the 
18th, when the weather was very cold. 

It should have been stated that the cattle 
were confined generally through the day to the 
pen, (except when driven to water,) during the 
depth of winter. After the clover began to 
spring, they were allowed to pick a little of it 
every day, and ebout the 20th of March all were 
moved to another pen more convenient to their 
pasture. It was evident that their litter given 
since February 1st was too dry and too poor of 
itself, and too little mixed with animal matter, 
to be fitted for spring use by heaping. 

May 4th. Carting on the corn land (just 
ahead of the first horse-hoeing of the young 
voor the manure drawn from No. 3, and 

1eaped a second time. It was still quite warm, 

between 110° and 120°, as was supposed from 
the touch—and more rotten and better reduced 
than any of the other heaps—the lower half icss 
rotted than the upper. Not much fire-fanging 
perceptible—though something of it seen in 
every part. The portion that has been slightly 
covered with earth was least rotted, but the 
difference was inconsiderable. Vapor still 
poured out where the heap was opened, and 
was the more easily observed as the weather 
was cold and damp. 


No. 1, the ox pen manure made 165 mule loads. 
No. 2, the stablepen — — 234 — — 
No. 3,thecow pn — — 138655 — — 

The last quantity includes that heaped a 
second time in the field, 344 loads. 

From all the observations which have been 
detailed, (€ fear at tiresome length,) and from 
all the errors committed, I think the following 
inferences may be relied on. 

1. The greatest error was not making the 
manure of No. 3 wet enough. This deficiency 


might have been easily prevented by turning 











streams of rain water into the yard: The wet- 
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ter the heap, provided it does not stand ina pool 
of water, the more gentle, regular, and the less 
wasteful, will be the fermentation. 

2. The heaps in every case were made too 
high, and the fermentation of the lower part of; 
the mass retarded or prevented by the com. 
pression caused by the weight of the upper part. 

3. The want of sufficient moisture, instead 
of preventing fermentation, makes it more 
rapid and violent—and with sufficient access 
of air produces fire-fanging; which destroys 
much of the value of manure so affected. The 
richer manures (as stable litter alone) are most 
liable to this disaster; but the very wet rich 
manute, (No. 2,) heaped in cold weather, suf- 
fered but little, and much less than the very 
poor but dryer and more open heap, No. 3. 

4. Manure will ferment in our coldest weather, 
and therefore we lose time by waiting for the 
beginning of spring to construct our heaps, and 
cause damage by tle increased violence of fer- 
mentation. 

5. We need not fear, by using the greatest 
quantity of vegetable matter, to make our ma- 
nure too poor to ferment properly and in good 
time. 

6. If enough water had been introduced pre- 
viously, No. 3 might have been heaped by Ja- 
nuary Ist—and the second littering also before 
the winter was over. 

7. The fermentation of all the heaps would 
have been more complete, and probably witia- 
out farther waste, if they had been left undis- 
turbed until just before planting corn. But this 
was one of the many cases in which conveni- 
ence directed more than reasoning. If the car- 
rying out had been delayed until the manures 
were in the best state for use, the occurrence 
of wet weather, and the pressure of other farm 
labors, might have prevented the application 
being made early enough for the crop of corn. 

The weather through the winter was gene- 
rally milder than usual, but there were three 
short excessively cold spells. The last of these 
was after the beginning of planting corn, and 
on the morning of March 30th the earth was 
too hard frozen to plough. 

The effects on manures of the important and 
mysterious process of fermentation will never 
be understood until chemists shall undertake 
the investigation—and not in the study and 
laboratory altogether, but also in stables and 
amidst dunghills. I fear that we shall never 
see one make the attempt in any way—though 
the invesugation offers and promises results 
that would be most honorable to the discoverer, 
and of incalculable value to agriculture, and 
indeed to the human race. Chemists neglect 
agricultural investigations, and scem to consi- 
der them as unworthy of scientific research. 
Yet, if a discovery was unnounced of some 
new metal, or new acid, found so rarely and in 
such small quantities, that the whole globe 
would never furnish a pound together, and of 
which no man could conceive any possible use 
—every chemist would feel interested in the 
subject, and more would be done for its inves. 
tigation than agriculture has ever owed to their 
whole body. 





Useful Plants introduced into Florida. By 
Henry Perrine, U.S. Consul at Cam. 
peche. [For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Mr. Fiert,—As the growth of the Ba- 
nana plant and Cocoa nut palm at Cape Flo. 
rida proves the truth of my position, that the 
climate of the torrid zone extends north of 
the tropic of Cancer into southern Florida, | 
now send you a list of some of the valuable 
vegetables of the tropics, which [ have been 
forwarding, notwithstanding the obstacles in- 
terposed by the cholera at Havana, New. 

Orleans, and Campeche : 

Nutritive Roots. Jatropha manihot, 2 va- 
rieties; Maranta indica and alloni? 2 species; 
Dioscorea alata, sativa, and bulbifera, 3 spe- 
cies; Arvm sagittifolium ; Alstremeria edulis 








2 or 3 varietics, 

Edible Fruits. Persea gratissima; Mangi- 
fera domestica; Anacardium occidentale ; 
Anuna squamosa and muricata ; Chrysophyl- 
lum cainito and oliviforme ; Mammea ameri- 
eana; Lucuma_ Bonplandii ; ‘Tamarindus 
occidentalis; Melicocca bijuga; Malpighia 
punicifolia. 

Dyes. Bixa orellana; Curcuma Ameri- 
cana ;, Cactus cochinillifera. 

Oils. Moringa pterigosperma; Alfonsia 
oleifera ; Jatropha curcas. 

Cortical Fibres. Hibiscus tiliaceus; Cor- 
chorus siliquosus, 

Capsular do. Gossypium, 2 species; the 
kidney seed and nankeen cotton. 

‘vliaceous do. Agave sisalana (2 varieties 
of Henequen ;) Furcroea foetida ? ( Pita. 

Drinks. Agave americana (or Pudgue) ; 
cotfee and chocolate. 

Odors. Vanilla aromatica ; Hibiscus A bel- 
moschus. 

Smoking. ‘Tobacco, various varieties of 
Yucatan, its native country. 

Timber. Piscidia erythrina; Cedrela odor- 
ata—compose Campectie vessels, &c. &c. &c. 
with numerous plants of less note. 

So far is untrue the common belief in 
the general insalubrity of tropical climates, 
that every portion of the dry shores of a 
tropical sea, when remote from marshes 
or mountains, affords in ite wonderful uui- 
formity of temperature, a requisite for health 
and enjoyment which cannot be found ia 
any part of the miscalled temperate, but 
properly variable zone; and, consequently, 
neither in the twenty-four existing United 
States, nor in any section of Europe. The 
sudden changes of the weather which injure 
the oats of Maine, the corn of Connecticut, the 
cotton of Carolina, and the cane of Louisiana, 
produces diseases oi the breast in the north- 
ern farmer, and in the abdomen of the south. 
ern planter; and as the former with the con. 
sumption of the lungs, and the latter with 
consumption of the liver, but increase or 
exchange disease by exchanging their re- 
spective sections of the Union, they finally 
perish in southern Europe, in the vain 
search of an equeble temperature, the natural 
remedy for the disorders of both which can 
only be found in thé slandered torrid zone. 
Hence, while uniting within our borders the 
numerous valuable vegetables of the tropics, 
we have the additional gratification of form- 
ing a warm dry winter retreat for our citizens 
luboring under either pulmonary disorder or 
hepatic disease, contracted in either Boston or 
New-Orleans. From the nature of its cli- 
mate, and the peculiarity of its position, with 
the form of our government, and the cha- 
racter of our people, southern Florida must 
combine more natural and political advan- 
‘tages for material and mental enjoyment than 
can be afforded by any other portion of the 


world. Very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, H. Prarins. 
Consulate U.S. Campecur, 
16th Sept. 1833. 





grescitque medendo.—[ Virgil.) 
He grows sick by doctoring. 

Diet.—Mr. Fleet: Mr. Addison, in his 
Spectator, Vol. I, No. 25, has given usa hu- 
morous account of a man who regulated his 
diet by ounces and scruples, yet was com- 
plaining. ‘This number may be read with 
some advantage by the editers of the Jour- 








nal of Health, and rany others, who con- 














tend so strenuously for regimen. I would by 
no means be understood to say that a pro- 
per attention to regimen and diet should not) 
be observed on proper occasions, but I think: 
it may be carried to extremes and do as 
much hurt as good. I believe that nature 
will dictate what is proper in most cases for| 
the preservation of health, better than any. 
rules that can be laid down by the faculty. 

Dvusio. 

September 13, 1833. 


Quantity of Indian Corn to the Acre. 
Onserver. [For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Mr. Eprror,—Mr. Colman’s communi- 
cation on the quantity of Indian corn per acre, 
published in the New-York Farmer for July, 
page 194, was as unsatisfactory to me as to 
your correspondent E., who asks if it were 
shelled or not ; but Mr. Coiman’s subsequent 
letter, page 291 of the Farmer, for October, is} 
so explicit and so copious in extracts, showing, 
well authenticated and astounding products’ 
per acre, that my first desire is to offer my) 
best thanks to him for these his valuable ser-| 
vices to the public, and for his very gentle-; 
manly condescension in unmasking his friend| 
Earl Stimpson, Esq. at the unceremonious 
call of E. (vice letter signed Indian, page 
292 of the Farmer for October.) 
My next business is to so!:cit a statement) 
of Earl Stimpson’s rotation of crops and ma- 
nure, for although I can imagine it possible, | 
that a farmer in a particular season, on some, 
one acre naturally rich or highly manured,' 
may produce 170 bushels of corn, I would 
rather secure the average growth of 100) 
bushels per acre, for ten successive years,| 
throughout my farm of many acres; and,| 
therefore, wish to ascertain if the sod is re-| 





By 


tained in grass till it evinces poverty, or on| 
the contrary, maintains a rich growth until 
broken up; and further, if the manure he 
uses is the produce of cattle or horses, highly | 
fed, or of store cattle only ; and whether he is} 
particular to make it into a compost with, 
mould in the fall, for his corn crop. 
I am, yours, &c. OBSERVER. 
Union, N. J. Oct. 28, 1833. 
SEE 
NEW-YORK FARMER. 


NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER lI, 1833. 


} 





“ So far as I can judge from my own experience and ob-| 
servation upon others, | say, unhesitatingly, that three hours| 
of bodily exercise daily is the minimum quantity which! 
can meet the demand of the human system, especially if) 
the exercise be taken at different intervals.”"-—{PRoFEssoR | 
Hitcucocx.| 

“If two or three hours ought to be spent in healthful ex- 
ercive, Why not employ those hours daily in the pleasant | 
oceupation of horticu!ture, agricultnre, or mechanics.”’— 
(Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER.) 





————— 











A@RIcULTURAL on ManvAt Lapor Scuoe.s. ||! 
—In this number of the Farmer our readers! 
will find several articles of intelligence on this 
subject—suflicient, amply sufficient, we trust, 
to convince them that they are becoming as po-_ 
pular as they are eminently useful. Indeed, a) 
most gratifying, and we may say glorious, ca-) 
reer is before the community—literature, | 
science, and health, are to progress in beautiful 
sisterhood. 

At the recent Agricultural Fair of Pawtuxet, 
R. L., several premiums were awarded for supe-, 
rior crops to the students of the manual labor! 
school founded by the Society. Although the) 
school commenced late in the spriag, yet the| 
number of students amcunts to 92; and the| 


his country, and is proud of his state, will give 
|his countenance to the measure. 


\Inotice that an Agricultural Exhibition and Sale 


ed to dispose of their stock on the occasion. 


ted to the abundance of the crops: allaying the 
swelling and angry emotions which scarcity 
||would excite into open violence. 


dant, causing a reduction in the price of wines 
of 25 per cent. 


'|Wheatland, Monroe county, held an annual 
Fair, when an address was delivered by Mr. N. 
Goodsell. 
we learn that the choice breeds of cattle and 
sheep exhibited did honor to the Society and 
exhibitors, and that the wheat fully sustained 
the reputation of the town for tha: staple article. 


of Windsor, and Editor of the Vermont Chro- 
nicle, sent, in September last, a bushel of wheat|| 
to the Editor of the New-England Farmer. 
weighs sixty-three pounds to the bushel, and 
produces forty-two to forty-four o° the first qual- 


other wheat, produces less straw, and is less 
liable to injury from the fly. 
brought from Virginia. 


Quillin, as stated some years ago by Dr. Dick- 
son in the Parthenon, spun ona wheel which 
was made before the marriage of her grand-mo- 
ther, one hundred and five hanks to the pound, 
the thread of which was so fine that it was in 


to have fences of the stalks of bull-rushes and 
other similar plants to pretect their hot-beds 
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It will thus be seen that the design of found- 
ing a New-York State Agricultural School, as 
is set forth in the Petition to the Legislature, 
which will be found at page 350, is by no means 
Utopean ; but is founded on that principle which 
connects useful science with useful callings ; 
and as such we hope every citizen who loves 


AGRICULTURAL Fair.—We published, in for- 
mer numbers of the Farmer and Plough-boy, a 











would take place on the fourth Thursday of Oc- 
tober last. This was in anticipation that an 
Agricultural Society would have been formed, 
and have complied with the resolution of the 
State Society. At the recent organization of| 
ithe County Society, we urged the importance 
of having one this fall, but in the opinion of the 
meeting it was thought that adequate prepara- 
tions and arrangements could not be made. 
There will, we trust, be a Fair in April next. 
Since the meeting several gentlemen have 
called at our office, and expressed their regret 
of the omission of the Fair, as they had expect- 





Harvest tn Evrore.—In almost every sec- 
tion of Europe the past season hes been one of 
plentiful crops. Comparative peace and plen- 
ty are universally enjoyed. The quiet state of 
some of the European nations, and, indeed, 
we may say of all that quarter of the globe, 
may, in a very considerable degree, be attribu- 


The vintage in France has been very abur- 





WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL Fair.—On the 
12th of October, the Agricultural Society of} 


From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer, 





New Kinp or Wueat.—Mr. Joseph Tracy, 


It 


ty of flour,—ripens a few days earlier than 


It was at first 





Ou_p Wueet anpD Lona Tureapv.—Anne Me- 


ength two hundred and fourteen miles six fur- 
ongs and’ seven poles. . 








Hor-sep Fexcrs.—In Kngland it is comman 





crops exceeded expectations. it 


acquaintance, residing on Long Island, makes 
them of the stalks of broom corn. Posts about 6 
feet apart are put in the ground, and three lasts 
or strips of boards are nailed on, between which 
the stalks are perpendicularly placed. A fence 
from 5 to 7 feet high is thus made around the 
hot-beds. 


SaLT To DesTRoy TreEs.—Among the most 
useful substances in promoting health in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is salt. Like 
thousands of other substances, it destroys, when 
used in excess, those very things which it bene- 
fits when applied in moderate and suitable quan- 
tities. In excess it is destructive of vegetation, 
but mixed in due proportions with the soil it 
greatly promotes the growth and health of 
plants. A writer in the Genesee Farmer recom- 
mends to concave the stump of a tree, which is 
difficult to kill, and pour on it very strong brine. 





r 





PoTATOES MANURED WITH Ping Bovens.— 
A farmer in New-Jersey relates to us the fol- 
lowing experiment: Having a large number of 
young pine trees growing near his potatoe 
grounds, he gathered a sufficient quantity of 
the boughs to form a considerable cevering to a 
row of potatoes which he was planting in drills. 
In the drill on one side of this he uged lime for 
manure, and in the one on the other he put in 
marl. They were all covered with earth in the 
same manner, and received the same culture. 
On digging them, those that were manured with 
the pine were twice as large as the others, and 
double in quantity. 

Planters in the Southern States estimate 
pine leaves, gathered early, as among the best 
of manures. 





Corron Crop.—Dates from Beaufort, 8.C., 
of October 17th, represent the Sea Island cotton 
crop equal only to half of that of last year. 





The following is an account of a basket of 
very beautiful large and firm eocoons exhibited 
at the Fair of the American Institute of New- 
York, on the 15th of October last : 


Cocoons from Worms fed on the Chinese Mul- 
berry—Morus Multicaulis. 

The 11th of May, 1833, the worms of the first 
brood were hatched ; they were fed with the 
Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry; the 
litters were changed every second day. As the 
nights were very cold, the worms did not grow 
so rapidly as they would otherwise have done, 
and they required thirty-one days to complete 
their transient existence. 

The egg which produced the worms of the 
second brood were from those of the former 


<" 
he 8th of July the second brood of worms 
hatched ; they did not receive any more iiten- 
tion than those of the preceding brood, but the 
season being more congenial to them, they 
commenced spinning on the 4th of August. 

A third brood might have been readily rear- 
od, if it had not occurred that for some time the 
moths were observed to have pierced their silk- 
en cells, and to have escaped : still no butterflies 
were to be seen; one morning, however, the 
rystery was solved; on entering the room in 
which they were kept, a cat was discovered in 
the act of eating an unfortunate moth, and thus 
‘t appeared that Master Grimalkin, who would 
never have been suspected, was actually the 


cause of the disappearance of the moths ; and, 
consequently, no eggs could be obtained with 


which to rear a third brood. ; 
The eocoons reared from the Chinese Mul- 


berry have always been of a perfect snowy 
whiteness, and have posscssed all the requisiter 








rom cold chilling winds. A gardener of our 


of a good cocoon. 
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Parronace.—We take the liberty of publish- 
ing the annexed letter, recently received from 
one of our most intelligent and respectable citi- 
zens, who has been long a subscriber to the 
Farmer. It is a token of approbation of our 
efforts to make the Farmer acceptable and use- 
ful to its patrons, and of so much importance 
to our success in continuing the work in its pre- 
sent style, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of laying it before our readers, in the 


hope that they, or at least some of them, will) 


consider it an example well worthy of imitation ; 
and that others—aye, many others—who are 
not now, 800n will become equally Patrons of 
the New-York Farmer anp American Gar- 
DENERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Hupson Square, Oct., 14, 1833. 

Dear Sir—lI have for many years been a sub- 
seviber to the “FaRMeR,” and in many ways 
have endeavored to promote a work which, to 
me, appeared worthy of a iar extended patro- 
age. 

a Vith regret have I this day : «ad on the cover} 
of your October number that you “find it diffi-| 
cult to meet the current expenses of the work.” 
Permit me to offer you grateful thanks for the 
amusement your work has afforded me, and 
nore especially for the many useful facts accu. 
mulated on its pages, ever adapted for ready 
application, by every man in every station of 
of life. 

When yow cause the volume of the present) 
year to be bound, please send to ine two copies 
—the cost, when ascertained, is ready for you 
whenever culled for. 

Respectfully yours, 





To Mr. D. K. Minor, 35 Wall st. 

While upon this subject it may not be amiss 
to observe that this, and one more number, will 
complete the present, or 6th volume of the work. 
With the December number will be furnished a) 
title page and copious index to the volume. In 
the January, or first, number of the exsuing 
volume will be found some additional evidence of! 
our desire and intention to render the work! 
worthy of the best wishes and iiberal patronage 
of an intelligen. community. It is our inten- 
tion to give, to those who shall continue the 
work another year, with the January number, 
or first number of the 7th volume, an appropri- 
ate lithographic vignette. We also intend to 
make other improvements in the work as soon 
as its patronage will warrant the expense. 
May we not, therefore, anticipate an early remit- 
tance of these accounts now due, as well as for 





the ensuing volume ? 

N. B.—As soon as the December number 
shall be issued, one hundred sets will be put up 
in a neat, but cheap, binding—when the above 
very acceptable order (and we trust many others 
of a similar character) will be promptly attend- 
ed to. 


New-York County AGRICULTURAL Society 
—Ata meeting on the 3d of October, called for 
the purpose of organizing a County Agricul. 
tural Society, Charles [Henry Hall, Esq. was 
called tothe chair, Mr. Benjamin Poore chosen 
seeretary. The following letter was then read 
from the Mayor of the City : 

Mr. Lee regrets that the business of his office 


at this hour prevents his meeting with the 
friends of agriculture He respectfully sug- 





gests that a County Society should be presently 
formed, to co-operate with a Committee of the 
Common Council, of whieh Alderman Hopkins 
is Chairman, which Committee has prepara- 
tions already in a state of forwardness, for the 





jjall the affairs of the Society. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


accommodation of the proposed fair of the State 
Society, for the fourth Thursday in October. 

Mayor’s Office, 12 o’clock, 

Thursday, Oct. 3d, 1833. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a 
Constitution, and nominate suitable persons a8 
officers of the Society. The meeting then 
adjourned to the following day. 

Friday, Oct. 4th, 1833. 

On the chair being taken this day, the fol. 
lowing Constitution was submitted and unani-| 
mously adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

This association shall be styled the New- 
York County Agricultural Society, the objects; 
of which shall be, to improve the condition of 
agriculture and the rural arte. 

Article 1. This society shall consist of all 
those persons, who, at the time of signing this 
constitution, and annually thereafter, shall con- 
tribute to the funds of the Society. The pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars more shall consti- 
tute a life membership, exempt from annual 
contributions. 

Article 2. The officers of this society shall 
consist of a President, three Vice-Presidents,' 
Recording Secretary, 2 Corresponding Secre-| 
tary, 2 Treasurer, and an Executive Commit-| 
tee, consisting of the above named officers, and| 
tifteen others, elected at the same time, and in| 
the same manner ; five of which committee shall! 
constitute a quorum. 

Article 3. The Secretaries shall perform 
all those duties usually incumbent on them 
respectively, and best calculated to promote the 
objects of the society. The Treasurer shall 
keep the funds of the Society, and disburse them 
on the order of the President or n Vice-Presi- 
dent, countersigned by one of the Secretaries ; 
and shall make a report of the receipts and ex- 
penditures, at the annual meeting. The exe- 
cutive Committee shall superintend and direct 


| 
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Article 4. There shall be an annual meet- 
ing the last Thursday of October, in Harlem, 
when the officers shall be elected by a plurality 
of votes, and by ballot. There shall be two! 
semi-annual Exhibitions and Sales of Live 
Stock, Agricultural Implements, and the pro- 
ductions of the Farm and Household. These 
Exhibitions shall be at the time of the Annual 
Meeting, and on the Second Thursday of April.| 
At the former regular and diseretionary pre-| 
miums shall be given; aud at the latter only 
discretionary premiums. Extra meetings may 
be convoked by the Executive Committee. 

Article5. This Constitution may be amended 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members attend- 
ing the annual meeting. 








On motion it was | 

Resolved, That it is, owing to the lateness of 
the season, inexpedient to hold the Fair on the) 
last Thursday of October of this year, as re-| 
commended by the State Society; but that! 
timely arrangements be made for the exhibi-| 
tions and sales contemplated in the constitu-| 
tion. 

Resolved, Tht the Petition of the New York! 
State Agricultural Society to the Legisiature,| 


he cirenlated among the members of the Soci-| 


ety, and citizens generally, for signature. 
' 





The following list embraees the officers’ 


a directly from the cow.” 


for funds for an Experimental Farm and School, || 





[ NoveMpsr, 






elected to serve until the anuual meeting in 
October, 1834, 

Cuarues Henry HAtt, President. 
Gripron Ler, 

J. M. Beapnurst, 
Exvisna W. Kina, 
A. W. Dope, Recording Sccretary. 
S. Figet, Corresponding Secretary. 
AspraHaM BE.., Treasurer. 

Sami. SwarRTouT, ) 
Isaac L. VaRIAn, 
Bens. L. Benson, 
R. T. Unperui1, 
Bens. Poors, 
Gerorar Nixon, 


Vice-President. 





IsraeL Dean, Executive 
Anprew M‘Gowan, : 
Wa. W. Hotty, Committtee. 


Tuos. Appis Emmet, 
Ws. R. Ssirn, 

G. Hopkins, 

Davip Austin, 

A. B. Winiias, 

D. P. Incranam, 
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Exuisition or Stocx.—Our friend A. W. 
has sent us the following, which we suppose is 
part of the report of the Berkshire Agricultu- 
ral Society. The spirit that prompts to send 
stock for exhibition to neighboring fairs is very 
commendable and patriotic. 

Even the citizens of our sister states have 
done us the honor, by gratuitons exhibitions 
of stock, to encournge our exertions, and to ad- 
vance the objects of the society and the inter- 
ests of the country, ‘The committee beg leave 
to name Caleb N. Bement, Esy. of Albany, as 


\deserving the thanks of the society for his in- 


teresting exhibition of two imported cows and 
a bull, of the short horn or Durham breed. 
They are also much indebted to Mr. Thomas 
Dunn, of Aibany, for his exhibition of a buck 
and lamb of the New Leicester or Bakewell 
breed. It is presumed that this breed of sheep 
is entirely new to most of the farmers of the 
country, and it is well worthy of their conside- 
ration, whether their flocks may not be greatly 
improved by them, » satan | as it regards 
the quantity of the fleece and the size of the 
sheep. Mr. Bates, of Vermont, exhibited to 
the society a fine horse, which was much ad- 
mired for his beauty and excellence. The com- 
mittee noticed with great pleasure several fine 
animals from the excellent stock of cattle be- 
longing to the Hon. Henry W. Dwight, to whose 
patriotic and spirited exertions the agricultural 
community is largely indebted for a steady and 
progressive improvement of stock in the county. 





Mrs. ParMentier’s Garpen.—Mrs. P. has 
sold her garden, consisting of twenty-three 
acres, for $57,000—a very great advance on the 
original price, about eight years ago. The 
grounds will bedivided into building lots. Mrs. 
P. will remain until May next, but dispose of the 
greater part of the stock this fall. 





Process or Curese-Makine.—Mr. Edi- 
tor: There is «a misprint in the article on 
cheese-making, in your New-York Farmer 
for October, page 290, which 1 am very de- 
sirous to have conspicuously corrected in your 
next number, 2s the proscription recom. 
mended would be fatal to the cheese at the 
beginning. It would unavoidably be dry 
and hard. It reads, “The milk in warm 
weather is not considerably below the warmth 
Whereas, it 
should real—The milk in warm weather is 
“set” (i.e. the rennet applied) considerably 
below the warmth of milk directly from the 
cow. Yours, &c. Ernnrat lernens. 





Trenton, Oct, 15, 1333. 

















Invatip Bep.—There are many contri- 
vances under this uame, but the one repre- 
sented beneath seems the best mechanical 
arrangement for the purpose. 





It is the invention of Mr. Earl, and consists 
of a strong frame supporting a jointed bed- 
stead. The situation of the pillow points out 
the part of the apparatus which supports the 
upper portion of the body. The mattress 
should be either of horse-hair or wool, and 
nailed round its edges to the upper division 
of the moveable frame. 

Another form of bed for an invalid has 
been — by Dr. Arnott. (See page 
37, Vol. II.) It consists of a trough con- 
taining water, and covered with a cloth com- 
posed of cotton coated with Indian rubber. 
This forms one of the softest and most fiexi- 
ble beds that has ever been devised.—{ Par- 
tington. | 








SixrH Annvuat Farr or THe AMERICAN 
Instirure or New-York, Oct. 16th to 19th 
1833.—In whatever light we view this exhi- 


bition of the products of American industry,|| 


there is something auspicious of our coun. 
try’s greataess and happiness. Asa rich 
and beautiful display of the advanced state 
of the useful arts among us, we are proud 
in beholdiag it ourselves, and not ashamed 
to invite the liberal stranger from distant and 
older climes to draw his comparisons. It 
not only affords an illustration of the pros- 
perous condition of our country, but presents 
deinonstrative arguments of the wise policy 


of our legislative enactments. It seems to}| 


proclaim in one great national voice, that we 
are a brotherhood in all our pursuits by sea 
and land. 

One of the most pleasing features of this 
fair is, that it fosters a taste, which, if not 


with all our institutions. Not only forty to 
fifty thousand of the most respectable and 
intelligent of both sexes throng the hall du- 
ring the few days of exhibition, but it se. 
cures the presence of the able and favorite 
sons of the nation—calls for the talents of 





and thus becomes the annual fete of the me- 
tropolis of the western world. 

The following list embraces most of the 
articles exhibited that are more intimately 
connected with rural callings : 

Woollen Goods.—The Glenham Co., Fish- 
kill, A. L. Ulrick, superintendant, for the 
best blue and black broad cloths, Peter H. 
Schenck & Co., 34 Pine street, agents—a 
silver medal. 

The Great Falls Manufacturing Co., Som- 
mers, N. H., for the second best blue and 
black broad cloths, John Spring & Co., 
agents, 52 Pine street-—premium. All these 
cloths exhibit much skill in the manufacture 
and finish. 

The Buffalo Wovllen Co., for a fine spe- 
cimen of blankets, S. Grosvenor & Co., 6 





characteristic of our courtry, harmonizes|| 


orators from the distant parts of the Union, |! 
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|Mass. for the best piece of cassimere, a drab 
and printed cassimere, Steele, Wolcott & 
Richards, agents, 62 Pine street—a silver 
medal. 
J. Buckley & Co., Poughkeepsie, for two 
pieces brown crape camblets and one mixed 
Napoleon cord, J. & W. Lockwood, agents, 
'19 Cedar street—a silver medal. 
Black cloth from the Salmon Fall Manu- 
factory, taken promiscuously from a case, 
jand sent by Torrey, Goodwin & Mesier, the 
\price $7 per yard. 
Glass and Earthenware.—Joseph Baggot, 
78 Maiden lane, for the best cut glass, both 
in the cutting and color of the glass—pre- 
mium. j-« 
J. L. Gilleland & Co., Brooklyn, L. L., 
for the best plain glass—a premium. 
| The Jersey City Glass Co., for cut glass ; 
‘some of the large specimens, being difficult 
\of execution, do great credit to the manufac- 
jturer, and also for very good plain glass— 
|premium. 
| ‘The Boston Crown Glass Co., for well- 
|made articles of excellent quality, by Charles 
|Goff, 164 Maiden lane—premium. 
Day, Venables & Taylor, Norwalk, Ct., 


‘for good articles of flint stone ware—pre- 


‘mium. 
| Jos. Hemphill, Philadelphia, for porcelain, 
‘creditable in its quality and execution—pre- 
‘mium. 

| Machinery and Models —Model of a steam 
jengine, in brass, by H. Thompson, 64 Green- 
|wich street, very neat. 

A machine for softening hides, and a ma- 
chine for rinsing hides ; both recommended 
jas useful inventions; by W. Brown, 28 North 
| Moore street—premium. 

Model of a new invention for steering 
|steam boats, invented by John Harrald, 
'watch-maker, 59 Nassau street. 

S. L. Bartholomew, a very young man, 
(17 Lewis street, for the best specimen of a 
‘model of a steam engine, very ingenious— 
premium. 

J. C. Bruce, 27 Peck slip, for a biscuit- 
‘making machine, a most ingenious and labor- 
saving machine—premium. 

Ball, for a patent door-valve, by 
'D. O. Macomber, agent, 52 John street— 
|premium. 

This is a very simple, useful, and inge- 
nious contrivance, effectually preventing 
wind from coming under or at the sides of 
ithe door. ‘The lock is connected by a spring 
jwith moveable pannels inside, and when 
ithe key is turned it causes them to protrude 
and fill up all the crevices, 

Wm. Woolley, 378 Broadway, for metallic 
ifrieze window covering—premium. 
| Oliver Perkins, Maine, for a press, upon 
ithe principle of the inclined plane, very 
|powerful, acted upon by a wedge, and re- 
| quiring but small power—premium. : 
| Collins, for a patent case-harden- 
led axle and transom-hook—premium. 
| P. Hubbard, Vermont, for a rotary hand} 
pump, simple, powerful, and lasting, and dis- 
lcharges six or eight gallons a minute—pre- 
jmium, 

W. H. Sanders, 452 Water street, for a’ 
mangling machine, a very superior article—' 
|premium. 




















We rejoice in common with the afflicted in 
both hemispheres upon the fair prospect of a 
mastery over these villainous insects. A 
bedbug is hestis humani generis, and the ob- 
ligation to do execution upon him is univer. 
sal. Fulton never dreamed of one-half the 
important benefits which his invention is 
likely to bring to mankind—premium. 

Model of a cabinet bath, manufactured by 
D. Brumley, 40 Charles street-—very good— 
suitable for the bed-chamber. 

A rotary pump, by Mr. Walker, 4554 
Broadway. 

Cotton and Silk Goods.—The York Manu- 
facturing Co., Saco, Maine, first premium 
for bleached and brown Canton fiannels—a 
silver medal. 

Wm. Almond, Philadelphia, for white and 
colored Canton flannels, Torrey, Goodwin & 
Mesier, agents—premium, 

Johnson & Green, 136 Water street, for 
hair and silk seating—premium. 

Smith, Wheeler & Fairbanks, 56 Pine st. 
for tine madder prints—premium. 

Some beautiful embroidered silk bench 
covers, by Miss Julia Marcett, 182 Church 
street. 

Stocks made by Mrs. Moody, 71 Reed 
street, very handsome ; two on white satin, 
presented to Mr. Clay. 

Horn & Schieffelin, 53 Maiden lane, for ve- 
ry superior specimens of knitting—premium. 

Clarissa Hart, Westchester co., a piece of 
linen shirting and diaper—a silver medal. 

Carpets and Oil Cloths. —Andrews, Thomp- 
son & Co., 180 Broadway, for the best three 
ply carpeting—tfirst premium. 

J. Humphrey, West Farms, N. Y., for 
the best Brussels carpeting—first premium. 

Miss Charlotte Van Wyck, Poughkeepsie, 
for the best hearth rug—premium. 

D. Powers & Co., Lansingburgh, for the 
best floor oil cloth—a silver medal. 

Two excellent specimens of furniture oil 
cloth, from Philadelphia, by Mr. Macauley 
—premium. 

Hemp.—Abraham Varick, Utica, for a 
specimen of hemp grown in Lewis county, 
presented by Peter Remsen & Co. Pearl st., 
as asample from 100 to 200 tons of the par- 
cel—premium. 

A beautiful specimen of Sisal hemp, from 
H. Perrine, of Campeachy—S. Fleet, 87 
Washington street. 

H. Huxley & Co., 87 Washington street, 
for 24 specimens of grass seeds. 

Silk Culture.—Mr. John H. Mabbett, 
177 Grand street, for the best specimen of 
raw and sewing silk—premium. 

Miss A. M. Parmentier, Brooklyn, L. J., 
for the best specimen of cocoons—premium. 
Noah Wetmore, manager of the New- 
York Hospital, for a good pair of silk stock- 
ings, from the silk produced at that institu- 
tion-—premium. 

Specimens of silk manufactured at Hart. 
ford, Conn. by Mrs. Moore, considered to be 
fully equal to the Italian. 

Ladies’ Straw Hats.—Miss Daniels, 116 
William street, for a split straw cottage bon- 
net—Ist premium. 

E. & S. Merrill, 332 Broadway, for la- 





An ingenious machine for fringing paper, 
iby E. Fitzgerald, 43 Eldridge street. i] 
Mr. Thomas Miller’s “ Steam Bedbug 


Exterminator,” for aught we see, will “ use. 


dies’ silk hats, a complete specimen of taste 


and workmanship—premium. 
A. & §S. White, 435} Pearl st., second 
best split straw bonnet—premium. 





lup” these remorseless cannibals pretty cflec-) 





Cedar street—premium. 
The Middlesex Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 








tually. If Mr, Miller will carry this immer- 


Wool.—George Coggill & Son, 275 ard 
299 Pearl street, for a specimen of very 
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state of Ohio, very fine, and rarely surpassed 
by the best samples of toreign wool—pre- 
mium. 

Hats.—B. J. & J. W. Hunt, 94 Delan-| 
cy street, for the best beaver hat—first 
premium, a silver medal. 

Orlando Fish, 198 Chatham street, second, 
best do.—premium. 

A fine specimen of beaver napped hats, 
on wool bodies, well worthy of notice, by! 
Orlando Fish—premium. 

Plaited hats, well worthy of notice, Joseph) 
Juel, 221 Broadway—premium. 





West & Scholey, 196 Hudson street, for'| 


superior black satin beaver hats—premium. | 

Onwin & Simms, 5 Chatham square, for 
superior drab satin beaver hats—premium. 

Leather.—D. B. Winton, Herkimer coun- 
ty, for a specimen of excellent leather, 
by Corse & Thorne, 14 Jacob street—pre- 
mium. 

Hardware.—Miller & Smith, 95 Maiden 
lane, for edge tools of superior quality, A 
No. 1—a silver medal. 

Williamson’s screw augers, a very inge- 
nious improvement—premium. 

Tin roofing, by John Woolley, appears to 
be an improvement upon an old plan—pre- 
mium. 

R. Heinich, Elizabethtown, N. J. for tai- 
lors’ shears of superior quality and shape— 
premunn. 

A quantity of cast steel plate augers of 
good workmauship, said by judges to be a 
great improvement ; to be had of J. H. Tay- 
lor, 4 Fletcher street. 

Door plates, well executed, by T. R. 
Whitney, 11 Madison street. “a 

Cutlery, very good, quite equal to that im- 
ported from Sheffield and Birmingham, ex- 
hibited by Miller & Smith, 95 Maiden lane. 

Oliver Ames, Easton, Mass. for the best 
spades and shovels, sold by Sampson & 
‘Lisdale, 218 Water street—a silver medal. 

Daniel Adams, Springfield, Mass. for the 
best sand-paper, A. & S. Willetts, 303 Pearl 
street—premium. 

O. Dickinson & Co, for the best twisted 
gimblets ever seen (by the judges), Hubbard 
& Casey, 48 Exchange Place—silver medal. 

T. & B. Rowland, Philadelphia, for the 
best mill and cross-cut saws, Edward Field, 
219 Pearl street—premium. 

Parr & Fowler, 24 Canal street, for a first 
rate impenetrable lock —premium. 

Thos. H. Potter, Phillipsburgh, Penn. for 
the best large wood screws, Samuel Corp, 45 
Pine street—premium. 

Jesse Delano & Co. 97 Water street, for 
a superior iron chest—premium. 

A. Harrison, for axes, first rate finish, 
Hampson & Tisdale, 218 Water street—sil- 
ver medal. 

Second best shovels, Dan. E. Delavan, 
389 Broadway—premium. 

Pitchforks, J. H. Rogers, Colebrook, Ct. 
none better—premium. 

Second best knob locks, Thos. Pye, 143 
Leonard street—premium. 

Best silversmith’s anvils, Wilcox & Roys, 
Sawpitts, New-York—premium. 

Italian iron, & good article, Sam. Harri- 
son—premiun. 

A rotary pump by Elisha Hale, worthy of 
notice—premium. 

Brass fire sets, Smith’s, fine specimens, D., 
E. Delavan & Co. 489 Broadway—premium. | 

Japanned tea trays, fine specijaens, J.| 
Smith, 217 Water street—premium. 
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and copper wire, well manufac- 
tured, Holmes, Hotchkiss, Brown & Elton, 
J. L. James & Caswell, 287 Pearl street— 
premium. 

Specimens of rolled brass and gilding me- 
ital, from Messrs. Benedick & Co. Waterbu- 
ry; Conn. 

Cast iron, malleable, various articles, such 
|as coach steps, two bars welded the same as 
wrought iron, coach hinges, finished in hand- 
‘some style, coin, carriage and harness mount- 
lings. ‘These articles have all specimens of} 
itheir kind hammered, bent and welded, 
showing them to be equally strong as wrought 
iron, and capable of being applied to any 
use; from Messrs. Crocket, Boyden & Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 

The Fine Arts.—P. Kopman, of 342 
Broadway, first premium for the best speci- 
men of landscape painting in oil. 

C. Bowen, 522 Pearl street, for the best 
water color drawing—a marine sketch—pre- 
mium. 

Three miniature paintings by Mr. Cham. 
bers—premium. 

A view of the Capitol in straw Mosaic, by 
Mary MacDaniel, recommended as worthy 
of particular notice—premium. 

A fine specimen of ornamented stained 
glass, by T. Thomas, 86 Wooster street— 
|premium. 
| Historical painting in burnt glass, by C. 
J. James, 117 Grand street, both specimens 
worthy of distinguished enoouragement— 
premium. 

Wm. Thompson, 80 Nassau street, for the 
best engraving on ivory, silver, brass, and 


A well executed portrait of Dr. Mitchell, 
a good likeness, by Frothingham, of Boston. 

Splendid specimens of porcelain vases, 
tea sets, fruit baskets, &c. painted, enam- 
elled, gilt, of tasteful proporiions and shapes, 
by Joseph Hemphill, of Philadelphia. 

A painting of Henry Clay, a good like- 
ness. 

A likeness, and a good one, of Maj. Noah, 
of the Evening Star, by Miss Brower, of this 
icity —premium ; also, a miniature on stone, by 
the same lady. 

Some good portraits, by Mr. Cepman, of 
342 Broadway, an artist of eminence recent- 
ly arrived from Europe. 

A splendid engraving by Kearney, of the 
Last Supper—premium. 

A full length engraving of Washington 
by Charles, 

Chemicals.—Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, 
for his chemical, medicine and fumiga- 
ting preparations—first premium, silver me- 
dal. 

There is no branch of American industry 
worthy more of a particular notice and re- 
flection for the mechanic than the chemical 
department, which is the guide in almost all 
transactions and manufactures. We were 
pleased with the splendid and extensive 
exhibition of the chemical productions of| 
Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, who appears 
not to have spared either time, trouble, 
or expenses, for showing the citizens what 
he is able todo, and what we may hereafter 
expect from all our rational apothecaries. 
His large bottle with prussic acid, which he 
warrants to keep without deterioration for 
three years, has a very frightening appear- 
ance, remembering the spectator by the skull 
and marrow benes at the death or the “ me- 
inento mori.”” Speaking of the acids, we see 








copper—premium. 4 








noticed on the catalogue of Dr. F. the Formic 





{[Novemurr, 








acid, or acid prepared from the ants, promi- 
sing to be of important use in refining silver ; 
and it is said that if alloys of silver dissolved 
in any acid is afterwards boiled with this 
acid, the precious metal is precipitated by 
it, which, if corroberated by successful ex- 
periments, is undoubtedly worth all thanks. 
Another article of great importance for the 
dyers is the celebrated Nordhausen oil of 
vitriol, which is nearly free of all water, and 
saves, therefore, a great time in dissolving 
indigo, which may be dissolved in taic fum- 
ing acid in about half an hour, whereas the 
common oil of vitriol will require 4 to 6 
hours to dissolve it. 

E. C. & R. E. Moss, 492 Grand st., 
for purified cotton seed oi!—premium. 

J.J. Girard, 388 Broadway, for do., both 
equally good—premium. 

Carving and Gilding.—L. Granbruni, 
53 Vesey street, for the best specimen of 
wood carving—premium. 

John B. Terrey, 50 Chatham street, for 
the best gilt picture frame—premium. 

J. Tice, 80 William street, for the second 
best picture frame—premium. 

James Spencer, 110 Orange street, for the 
best painting in imitation of wood and mar- 
ble—silver medal. 

Thomas Halliday, 472 Broome street, for 
a fine specimen of mould carving—premium. 

We will never hereafter hear the “ wood. 
en ware of New-England” abused. Hyman 
Clark & Co. of West Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, show some “coolers” turned, as 
“an unit.” from solid wood—some parti-co- 
lored pails, &c. which are really beautiful, 
and redeem entirely the bad character of 
wooden dish utensils of old Barkhemstead. 

The substitute for an amputated knee by 
James Kent, convinced us that this business 
of losing a leg is not so serious a business 
after all. Mr. Kent’s succedaneum will, to 
say the least of it, answer an excellent pur- 
pose for those “who go down upon their 
knees to the fair.” 

Mrs. James Russell, 526 Broadway, for 

the best scrap table and shell work-box— 
premium. 
We witnessed one specimen of female in- 
genuity and perseverance. It is a cape 
made of parrot’s feathers, by Mrs. Little, of 
440 Washington street, after four years’ la. 
bor. The plumage is laid on so naturally 
that the most fastidious parrot in such a 
dress would call herself “ pretty Poll.” 

Charles De Forest’s (of the Phoenix Foun- 
dsy) specimen of loaf sugar we believe can- 
not be surpassed in any part of the world. 
It is withal cheap, a consideration net to be 
overlooked by the consumer. We under- 
stand that it is made by an entire new pro- 
cess—premium. 

John G. Rohr exhibited patent balances, 
which, on account of their simplicity of con- 
struction, and accuracy of principle, are su- 
perior to any thing of the kind ever offered 
in the United States. It consists of a com- 
bination of levers in different proportions, by 
which a very small weight is made to equi- 
poise amy power, so that one pound may be 
made te balance ten, or a hundred pounds. 
The frame on which the machinery is placed 
may be either fixed in solid masonry, if in- 
tended to weigh heavy burdens, or on wheels, 
when to be used in stores, magazines, 
wharves, or public weighing places ; also, on 
a smaller scale, to be used in stores of any 
description, for the purpose of weighing 





small weights. ‘The principle of its con- 

















struction is very accurate: any fraction of 
au ounce may be precisely ascertained. 

For tinning hollow ware, cast by Crocker 
& Richmond, of Taunton, tinned by Mr. 
Nabbet, same place—Tisdale & Richmond, 
210 Water street, agents—first ever manu- 
factured in the United States—a very valu- 
able article—a silver medal. rant 

Por enameiled hollow ware, upon the plan 
of German ware, manufactured by Webster 
& Co., Albany, a perfect article, and as high 
or higher than the German article—a most 
valuable manufacture—a silver medal. 

Mrs. Betsey R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, 
Montgomery co., for a fine merino shawl, 
and fine woollen, linen, and cotton stockings. 
dyed, spun, and manufactured entirely in her 
family—a silver medal. 

Dr. Lewis Levesky, 53 Mott street, for a 
specimen of mustard, agreeable in fiavor and 
of very supcrior quality—a superior article. 

Robert Usher, a specimen of beef cured 
according to the Irish method, by which pro- 
visions are preserved in long voyages—a 
very superior article. 








Corns.—A piece of moistened tobacco, and 
bound around the toe, is recommended by the 
New-Hampshire Spectator, as a sure cure of 
corns, 








Prantine Fruit Trees.—This is one of the 
best moaths in the year for planting out fruit 
and forest trees. In removing them care should 
be taken to prevent the roots being touched with 
the frost, as that is sure to killthem. Tender 
plante and shrubs about the yards and gardens 
should be covered with straw or rubbish to pre- 
vent them from being injured by early frosts.— 
[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. } 





Baans —These should be gathered before 
they have been soaked by the long autumnal 
rains, Which greatly decreases their value, either 
for cooking cr planting.—{Ib.] 





Brers.—Beets should be taken from the 
rouud before their crowns are injured by 
@ frost, otherwise they will not keep well. 

They should be eorded up in the cellar with their 
tops out and a layer of sand between each layer 
of beeta—earrots and parsnips should be kept 
in the same way. Although the latter will in- 
dure the severity of winter if left in the ground, 
yet their flavor is greatly improved by managing 
as above, besides they are ready for use at that 
season when they could not well be procured 
from the garden.—({Ib.} 











Goop Hovse-Krepurs.—If there be any 
thing among the temporals to make life pleasant, 
it is in the walls of a well ordered house, where 
all is adjusted :o please—not by its finery or 
costliness, but by its fitness, its air of neatness 
and content, which invite all who enter to taste 
its comforts. The woman who does not make 
this a grand item in all her routine of duties, 
has not yet learned the true dignity of her sta- 
tioa—has not yet acquired the alpha of that 
long alphabet which is set before her; and she 
who despises this noble attainment despises her | 
best worldly good, and indirectly despises her 
family, her neighbors, and the word of God. 
“ Siae looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” was spoken by the wisest man that ever 
lived, and will be told a memorial of all those 
who have been eminent for this noble charac- 
ter.—[Gen. of Tem.] 





,esting subject of manual labor schools: 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


Curtoy Hicu Scuoo.t Association.—We 
are indebted to the American Annals of Edu- 
cation tor the following articles on the inter- 


An association under this name has also been 
recently formed in Plattsburgh, whose object is 
the formation of a High School in that vicinity. 
with which shall be connected “a farm, and 
such other appurtenances as may be necessary 
to promote the interest of said institution, by 
rendering facilities to students in acquiring an 
education.” 


Manvau Lasor Scuooits.—We are gratified 
to see that the subject of Manual Labor Schools 
has been taken up with zeal by two of the 
most extensive religious denominations in our 
country. From a report of the “ Society for 
the premotion of liberal and common education, 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Ghurch,” we learn that a committee was 
some time since appointed, to consider the sub- 
ject of connecting manual labor with study, in 
their schools and seminaries. ‘This committee 
consisted of Messrs. G. P. Disosway, T. Mer- 
ritt and J. L. Phelps, and the report was printed 
by order of the Society, in the New-York 
Christian Advocate and Journal, of August 16. 

From a patient examination of the whole sub- 
ject, the committee state their full conviction of 
the importance of Manual Labor Schools. They 
say that the plain inference irom existing facts 
is, “ that the body and the mind should be disci- 
plined together ; hence it becomes a matter of 
the first consideration, to promote such plans 
of instruction as wili form vigorous minds, 
exerting that power in vigorous bodies.” 


Worcester Manvat Lasor Hieu Scuooi.— 
The Committee for cuperintending the arrange- 
ments of the premises for the organization and 
operation of this proposed school have pur- 
chased a tract of land of about sixty acres, em- 
bracing a beautiful elevation in the southern 
part of the village, on the Brookfield road. 

The plan of the grour.dJs embraces reserved 

lots for the erection of such shops »s may be 
necessary to carry into effect the system of 
manual labor, and other buildings that may 
berequired for the convenience and accomo- 
dation of the school. 
Although this school will owe its existence 
mainly to the liberality and energy of the Bap- 
tist denomination, yet we aseure the public that 
there will be nothing sectarian in its character. 
The Committee will expend about $12,000 be- 
fore the first of April next, when it is expected 
that the school will be opened. 


InstiTuTION AT HADpONFIELD.—T he General 
Baptist Association of Philadelphia have pur- 
chased a farm at Haddonfield, for the purpose 
of commencing a theological college on the ma- 
nual labor system. The farm consists of 100 
acres of the finest land. 


Connecticut Baptist Literary Institv- 
TIOoN.—A seminary was opened in the town of 
Suiield, Conn. on the 21st August, with thirty 
students, and their number has since increased 
to sixty. The trustees assembled for the trans- 
action of business, and adopted such measures 
as seemed necessary to promote the progress 
and welfare of the institution. Drafts and esti- 
mates for buildings were presented ; arrange- 
ments made for securing tmmediate productive 
labor for the students, a site was purchased, 
&ec. The site is a commanding eminence in 
the centre of the town, fronting on the main 
street leading from Hartford to Springfield. It 
contains sixteen acres of most excellent land, 
in a high state of cultivation. Connected with 





Povu.tray.—Fowls of every sort may be pro-| 
fitably fed on boiled potatoes and meal eaixed.| 
Hens which do not lay in the winter should) 
have access to slacked lime, pounded bones, | 
oyster shells, or other matter, which contains! 
lime in some of its compounds, because some-| 
thing of the kind is necessary to form the shells, 


it is a spacious dwelling-house, and other build- 
ings. The cost is $3500. A better location, in 
all respects, could not be found, though many 
beautiful sites were shown to the Board. The 
brick for the seminary is purchased, and men- 
sures were in operation to give all possible 
speed to its erection and completion. 





of their eggs, which are composed of the aay 
phete of lime. 





school is siso about to be opened in Dayton, 





Ohio. We do not know that it is attached to 
any particular denomination. 





Premium Butrer.—At the Pawtuxet Agri- 
cultural Fair, held in October, ult. the premium 
butter was sold at auction, and brought—Ist 
premium 55 cents, 2d do. 46 cents, 3d do. 30 
cents per Ib. 





Native Breeps or Cattix.—On reading the 
following report of the Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society on milch cows 
exhibited at the Brighton Fair, on the 16th ult.. 
our readers will perceive that attention and 
care given to our native stock will be rewarded. 


The Committee appointed to award premiums 
on milch cows, heifers, bulls, and bull calves, 
have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
report as follows : 

he first premium, to Mr. John Leathe, of 
Woburn, for his cow, 5 years old, $25. 

The second premium, to Mr. Luther Cham- 
berijain, of Westborough, for his cow, 12 years 
old, $15. 

The third premium, to Mr. Jacob W. Watson, 

of Princeton, for his cow, 7. years old, $10. 
Mr. Leathe produced to the Committee a well 
attested certificate that his cow had given, for 
lthe months of June and July last, not less, at 
any time, than twenty-four quarts of milk 
per day, and that fourteen pounds thirteen 
ounces and a half of excellent butter had been 
made from her milk in one week. She was 
sold for $100. 

Mr. Chamberlain also stated, in writing, 
that his cow was remarkable for giving milk of 
very superior quality ; that she gave from the 
10th of June to the 20th, from nineteen to twen- 
ty quarts of milk per day, and from her milk 
during the ten days were made seventeen 
pounds of butter and thirty pounds of cheese ; 
that the quantity of milk was reduced conside- 
rably from the 10th to the 20th of September, 
owing to the dry weather, and particularly to 
the want of a regular supply of good water ; 
that for six months past the cow has actually 
produced him ninety-four dollars twenty-two 
cents, including eight dollars forty-two cents, 
for which sum the calf wus sold, and fatted on 
little more than half the milk she gave. 

Mr. Watson also furnished a certificate, to 
which he made oath, that his cow gave from 
the 10th to the 20th of June from twenty to 
twenty-one quarts of milk per day, from which 
was made seventeen pounds of butter for ten 
days ; from the 10th to the 20th of September 
she gave from sixteen to seventeen quarts of 
milk per day, and thirteen pounds of butter 
were made from the .nilk she gave during the 
ten davs. ‘The three cows were native breed, 
and had only grass feed during the time stated 
in the certificates. 

Heifers.—T he first premium to Captain Icha- 
bod Nichols, for his heifer, with a calf by her 
side, $15. 

Second premium, to the Rev. Mr. Briggs, of 
Lexington, for his heifer, 17 months old, $12. 
Third premium, to Captain Hector Coffin, of 
Newbury, for his heifer, 3 years old, with a calf 
by her side, $8. 

Captain Nichels was present, who, with his 
son, gave such an account of his heifer, of na- 
tive breed, that the Committee, on examining 
her, had no hesitation in awarding the first pre- 
mium. Captain Nichols’ knowledge of milk 
stock is well known. 

A certificate was produced, signed by two re- 
spectable men in Lexington, that accorded so 
well with the appearance of the animal present- 
ed, that the Committee awarded to the Rev.{Mr. 
Briggs the second premium for his heifer of 
native breed. 

Captain H. Coffin furnished ample testimo- 
nials of his heifer being of the best native breed 
for the dairy, but the calf with her being young, 
no trial of quantity or quality of her milk had 








Scuoor in Dayton, Onto.—A manual labor||been made, although appearances were favor- 
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Part ory Tue Unitep States.—The numerous! 
and detailed experiments which we have from 
time to time laid before our readers, on the sub-| 
ject of silk culture, must have convinced them) 
that no obstacle exists to the successful prose- 
cution of this great and important branch of do- 
mestic industry. The following experiment, | 
from the N. H. Spectator, made by Dr. Frost,| 
of Plainfield, N. H., in the latitude of 43°.30, | 
not only establishes the fact that the worm will 
perfect its cocoon in the Northern States, but 
that the whole business is perfectly simple. He 
states that he had no knowledge on the subject 
from personal experiment and observation pre- 
viously to his present undertaking. The Doc- 
tor observes : 


On the 20th June last past my eggs were 
hatched. I counted out 1,500, and took a few 
more to supply the place of those that should 
die in the several stages, say from 50 to 100.; 
‘These were uncounted. My calculation was to 
raise about 1,500. By reason of the cold and 
rainy summer the worms were retarded in their 
growth, as will always happen—warm and dry 
weather being the climate suited to the full per- 
fection of the worm, and to facilitate its growth 
and maturity; yet the food in either case will) 
be about the same—the only difference will be 
the length of time required for the insect to eat 
the same quantity of leaves. The first cocoon 
was wound on the 38th day of the age of the 
silk worm. After the fourth moulting, or in 
other words, shedding of their skin—tor they 
shed their skin four times during their life, be- 
fore they commence winding their balls or co- 
coons—they are uspally about ae in wind- 
ing up their cocoons. Previous to their moult- 
ng the fourth time, I counted about 1,450 ; so 
ihat 50 had died out of the 1560, besides the 
tworms I held in reserve as above stated. Of 
these 1,450 worms, besides those that died du- 
ring this last age of the worm, and during their 
winding, I counted 912 that remained on the 
shelves the 40th day—585 on the 42d day—303| 
oa the 43d day—186 on the 44th day—90 on the 
45th day—43 on the 46th day—26 on the 47th 
day—13 on the 45th day. In ten days from the 
beginning of winding, all had wound their co- 
coons except 13 worms. In 4 days more these 
were all wound. The whole time the silk 
worms were progressing through their several 
ages, each age designated by the moulting, in- 
cluding the winding, were 53 days—the usual 
time is from 42 to 45 days—retarded no doubt 
from the cold and dampness of the season 
There died in the whole, 257 during the several 
ages, till the completion of the cocoons. I had 
1,243 cocoons of all descriptions, and but few, 
say 15, that would not reel off. The reserved| 
uncounted worms are not included in this esti- 
mate. 

The weight of cocoons before reeling, and as 
soon as they were picked from the bushes, 
weighed 4 lbs. 5 oz., 20 cocoons weighed pre- 
cisely one ounce. 

Raw reeled silk 6} ounces 
Raw silk 1} ounce. 

Making the whole product of silk nearly one 
half pound. 

The weight of leaves consumed and wasted 
was 75 lbs. 

After I had found the quantity of leaves the 
1,500 worms consumed, I made a comparison 
with a statistical table communicated in a letter 
to the 2Uth Congress of the U.S. by Hon. James 
Mease,on the method of rearing silk in Bavaria, 
and found by this table, 20,000 silk worms con- 
sumed 1,000 Ibs. mulberry leaves—exactly cor- 
responding to 75 Ibs. for every 1,500 worms— 
and that hom 7 to 10 lbs. of cocoons make a 














pound of raw or reeled silk—from this estimate 
the product of my experiment nearly coincides, 
for 4 lbs. and 5 oz. produced 79 ounces of silk. 
Nor does this estimate of the consumption of 


||Richard Rush, then Secretary of State. 





leaves and the product of silk materially differ 
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from the estimate and exact result of Count 
Dondolo—transmitted to Congress by the Hon. 








It will readily be perceived that the rearing of 
silk worms, in our state is practicable and with 
due management equals the product raised in 
Bavaria, and the careful management in the ex- 
tensive laboratory of Count Dondolo, where 8| 
ounces of eggs, or 160,000 worms are reared. 
In this laboratory the leaves are chopped, the 
thermometer regulates the temperature, and the 
pyrometer the dampness of the atmosphere ; 
and every measure of precaution is used to se- 
cure the worms from disease—by ventilation, 
by stoves, and by cleanliness. Onreading these 
treatises and observing all the nice directions 
contained therein, any person would almost 
shrink from the task and become discouraged, 
before they attempted to enter a field where so 
many obstacles seemed to threaten him. I have 
chopped no leaves—made no fire but once or 
twice, and then when the weather was extreme- 
ly cold and damp for the sezson. I gave them 
what they would eat, and they appeared to know 
what to do with the leaves as well as any other 
insect, and not more at a loss about it. 

I am fully of opinion that the culture of silk 
is as easily learned as any other kind of business 
or art—and that many families in every town 
would find as profitable a reward for their labor 
as our rich farmers do, by correspondent care 
and exertion. Euias F Rost. 

Plainfield, August 27, 1833. 


Improvev Corn.—This is the season of the 
year when all those farmers who have not pre- 
viously attended to the subject should go to 
their cribs, and select some of the best ears for 
the purpose of planting, with a view of obtain. 
ing in the course of a few years an improved 
variety of corn. Among the experiments which 
we have seen recorded, the following seems to 
ripen early in comparison with others : 

Dr. Oliver Fiske of this town has left with 
us a specimen of corn, of a kind which he has 
raised for three years past, and which appears 
worthy the attention of our farmers —- 
{t has now been fully ripe for near «a month, 
and being thus early, it is not only safe from 
the frost, but, in consequence of filling out and 
ripening in the warmer part of the season, is 
more likely to be sound and heavy than that 
which ripens later. The kernel and ear are 
about the size of the common corn, and Dr. 
Fiske thinks it will yield as large a erop as any 
corn he ever raised.—[ Worcester Spy. | 








Tur Proression or A Farmer.—The North 
American Magazine, reviewing P't Linds- 
ley’s address, which we noticed in former 
numbers of the Farmer, makes the following 
extract and comments : 

“T have long thought that our college gra- 
duates often mistake their true path to honor 
and usefulness, in making choice of a learned 
profession, instead of converting agriculture 
into a learned profession, as it ought to be, and 
thereby obtaining an honest livelihood in the 
tranquil shades of the country.” 

In the praise of Agriculture he might have 
gone further, and extolled it as an occupation 
at once sublime and useful—which ennodles 
man, gives peace to his mind, virtue to his 
heart, placidity to his countenance, and calm- 
ness to his passions. Absorbed in the holy 
contemplation of mute but eloquent Nature, or 
engrossed in the avocations that give suste- 
nance and eomfort to his fellow beings, he is 
equally blessed in the fruit of his labors or the 
fragrance of his meditations. 





Conn Cons ror Catrie ann Breav.—Ina 
western paper we find the following. If the 
facts detailed should be sustained by future ex- 
periments, we know not why the use of the cob 
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neral. We have heard objections made by 
farmers to the use of the cob, but do not re- 
collect what they are. 

Many farmers in this country have within a 
few years converted the cobs of Indian corn to 
a use formerly unknown. 

The corn and cobs are ground together and 
given to swine and other domestic animals for 
the purpose of fattening them. We under. 
stand the experiments thus far have proved 
suecessful, and that swine and cattle intended 
for s!aughter wili grow as fast as on any other 
fodder. A gentleman in Shrewsbury, Mass. 
has for seven or eight years used corn and cobs 
cracked and ground together for provender, 
and he says it is the best he has ever used for 
fattening cattle. An experiment was tried a 
few years ago by feeding one ox with corn and 
oats ground, the other with corn and cobs— 
the two oxen being so well matched that no 
one, on viewing them was satisfied which was 
best: accordingly they were fed as above. Each 
ox had an equal quantity at a time, except the 
one which had corn and cats sometimes be- 
came dainty, and would not eat his allowance, 
while the other kept his regular course. The 
allowance for both was about three pecks per 
day. The cattle were taken to market, and 
weighed about 2800 ‘The one fed on corn and 
oats had 162 Ibs. of tallow. The one that was 
fed on corn and cobs had 163 Ibs. of tallow, 
and the purchaser of the two oxen pronounced 
the beef of the latter to be worth half a dollar 
on the hundred more than that of the other, on 
account of the color of the beef. 

It has also been proved by actual trial, that 
good and palateable bread may be made from 
corn and cobs, ground about half and half, sift- 
ed as usual, pod the addition of the usual quan- 

tity of rye meal. 

ills for grinding corn and cobs together 
have been erected in several small towns in 
Massachusetts. 





Cursnut Orcnarps.—The price of chesnuts 
in our markets has led us to think that many 
farmers might, with profit, devote a portion of 
their less productive lands vo the cultivation of 
the chesnut. They have commanded, this sca- 
son, from $6 to $2 50 per bushel. At this rate 
an orchard would be profitable, independent of 
the timber. The tree is of quick growth, and 
produces abundance of shoots or sprouts from 
the stump. 





Prantine For Curtprey.—The strong de- 
sire existing in the human breast to provide for 
our offspring converts that toil, which pro- 
duces sweat on the brow, into pleasant and 
cheerful excreise. The farmer rises early and 
lzbors until the setting of the sun, in planting, 
sowing, and reaping—and all this to feed and 
clothe his family, in the hope, too, of having 
a little annual surplus for his children when he 
is gone ; but, alas, how many toil in vain !— 
twenty, thirty, or forty years of care and labor 
appear to have made no provision for the rising 
members of the family. Had there been plan- 
tations of valuable timber or fruit trees made 
by the farmer in his young days, their produce 
would now give a son or daughter a considera- 
ble “setting out.” Remember this is the sea- 
son for planting. 








Canat Toris.—We learn from the Albany Argus 
that the amount ef Tolls received upon the State Ca. 
nals in the month of September, was $203,685,82 ; 
being an increase of $52,634, as compured with the 
receipts of the same month last year. Receipts of the 
year to 30th September, $994, 176,20; exceeding the 
receipts of last year, down to the same date, more 
than $210,000. 








and cora ground together may not become ge- 























Paice or Lanp 1x vicinity oF New- YORK.— 
Under the head of Speculation and Improve- 
ment, the Long Island Star makes the follow- 
ing statement. Our distant readers must not 
suppose that these prices can be obtained for 
land to be used for farming purposes. .Pros- 
pect Hill affords one of the most commanding 
views in the vicinity of the city- very desirable 
country residences for those who want but 
little ground. 

The commercial prosperity of New-York and 
Brooklyn, and constant accession to the popula- 
tion of the two cities, is drawing attention most 
powerfully to the ground on which future erec- 
tions must take place. ‘The farms round about 
Brooklyn are about to be cut up into house lots, 
and sold at great prices. The fand on Prospect 
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\|where it has been successfully used for forty| 
years, regularly adding to the fertility of the 
soil; and here and there we hear of a farmer 
in almost every town, where judgment has been, 
pronounced against it, continuing its use with, 
the same good results. ‘Those who bave met’ 
with success have used it, not as a substitute 
for other manures, but to render them more 
effective. They are careful toreturn to the soil 
more than they take from it, particularly by 
turning the'r luxuriant growth of clover. 





Farmer’s Lirz.—What a happy country this 
would be, if every farmer’s house really en- 
joyed all the peace and happiwess which is pic- 


How many thousands of farmers would be, 





Hill, three miles from Brooklyn ferry, on the 
Flatbush road, have been selling for more than) 
one thousand dollars per acre. Last week an 
entire farm at Wallabout, owned by John Spa-) 
der, Esq. and embracing 73 acres, was sold at) 
one thousand dollars per acre. The purchas- 
ers have had a new plan and survey made, and 
have already made contracts to sell at advanced 
prices. All the shore from Brooklyn to New- 
town will, probably, ere long, be occupied by 
wharves and ship-yards, and all the ground for 


two or three miles from the river be taken up || 





for manufactories, and places of residence. No- 
vo but some great and violent derangement| 
ot the present prosperity can interrupt these | 
improvements. 


P . } 

Sassarras TEa.—A writer in the Farmer’s| 
Register, after stating the difficulty which he 
has experienced in subduing sassafras bushes, | 
gives the following account of the exportation 
of the roots : | 

Upon ehewing the leaves, at any time from) 
their most tender and succulent state, to their! 
full maturity, they will be found full of muci-! 
lage, which, it seems likely, may be of use in | 
medicine, or :he arts. It is well known that | 
every part of the sassafras tree has a delightful) 
smell, and a pleasant taste. The blossoms 


dried, and the bark of the root, make a tea! 
which is so agreeable that I think nothing but) 
the abundance and cheapness of the material | 
has prevented its being generally used for this| 
purpose. About twenty years ago a trade in} 
the roots of sassafras was commenced, by send-| 
ing it from James river to England, where the | 
use of the tea was extending among the lower 
classes. ‘The roots commanded « good priee,| 
and the trade promised to be profitable to us; 
but the jealousy of the Kast India Company (as! 
it was said) caused this new trade to be quickly | 
destroyed, by new and prohibitory duties on) 
the article. During the few years that the ex-| 

rtation continued, the large roots of nearly 
all the sassafras trees in my neighborhood were 
dug up for that purpose ; but as there was no 
difference of price offered, the roots of small 
shrubs, (though vastly superior in delicacy and 
strength of flavor,) were never used for sale, 
as they were much more troublesome to col- 
leet. If the purchasers had known the differ- 
ence of value, a ton of small roots would have 
been sold for as much as twenty tons of whole 
stumps and large roots of trees, which formed 
nearly the whole amouut of the commodity ex- 
ported. 





| 
/ 





Piasrer oF Paris.—T here is no one practice 
which shows the importance of observation, 
reasoning and science, in farming operations, 
than in the use of plaster. In many districts 
it has been applied with diminished effect, until 
it has become wholly inert, and the soil com- 
pletely exhausted. Hence the opinion has per- 
vaded the agricultural community, and adopted 
by many, that this is the general effect of plas- 


| 
happy if they carefully cultivated those feelings, 
and desires that produce happiness : 
We should think the farmer’s life must be! 
one of happiness. Could our friends amongst | 
that class look in upon us, and witness the, 
“ doings” of a printing office, they would thank| 
their stars that they pursued a different calling. | 
If there is any time when we are inclined to in-. 
dulge feelings of envy, it is when we get loose’ 
\from our confined and sedentary labors, after! 
twelve or fourteen hours digging among the 
|types, and sally forth to observe what is pass. 
jing around us. It is then, as we compare the 
jhealthy looks of the farmer with the ghost-like 
appearance of our brethren of the ink and types, 
—see the fruits of industry ripening before us, | 
and observe the look of good nature and happi-! 
ness shining through every feature, as he gazes 
upon the growth of that which his hand has, 
anted—and hear the voice of health, and joy, | 
and plenty from his farm house—we are almost| 
led to believe that the good things of this life | 
are not equally distributed. 
It is the truth that mankind are not half 
sensible enough of the farmer’s situation in re-, 
gaurd to happiness, over every other class in 
the community. While the merchant, mecha- 
nic, and the professional man, are harassed with’ 
care and anxiety, the farmer's life is as free and 
clear as the air that meets him when he goes 
Ito his field. After the labors of the day are! 
over, the husbandman ean retire to his home, | 
jand enjoy the “luxury of rest.” Not so with 
the man of business: he only exchanges per- 
plexing toil for anxious reflection ; and while 
the “lord of the soil” is dreaming of fat oxen, 
and agricultural prizes, his eyes are unclosed, 
and his mind is upon the stretch in an endeavor, 
to invent means of taking up notes at the bank, | 
or some such equally pleasant cogitations.—| 
[Old Colony Press. ] 











To prevent Horsks FROM BREAKING Bari- 


of the following method of managing horses, 
recommended by the Farmer's Register : 
While writing this letter, my attention was 
arrested by a person calling to another to run 
and prevent a horse from breaking his bridle, 
that he had just been tied by. I will, therefore, 
state how I broke a valuable mare from that 
habit a few years ago. Ieame home one day, 
and tied her, and had searcely reached my 
door before she broke a new bridle into three 
parts, end ran off. I ordered her to be brought, 
back, and after some reflection, I cut a piece of | 
leather about four inches long, and about as, 
wide as the head-stall, and drove two rows of, 
small nails through; while this was fixing, I, 
ordered a small pad to be made, about the size, 
of the leather, and filled it with wool; I then) 
pressed the points of the nails into the pad, and 
put the leather under the head-stall, and walked 
off. She gave a sudden jerk to clear herself’ 
from the bridle, which forced the nails through) 
the pad into her head, after which she made one 
or two slight efforts, and stood still. I then| 








ter. There are other portions of our country 


tured in the mind of the writer of the following. 


pLES.—We have heard farmers speak favorably | 


but she would not break away: she appeared 
more afraid of the nails coming in contact with 
her head than she was ofthe whip. After this, 
when I tied her for two or three times, I slip- 
ped the pad and leather under the head-stall, 
which effectually broke her; and since, I have 
broke another in the same way. Both of these 
were young beginners; but I imagine that 
jold offenders can be broken in the same way. 
'|This can be used to make a horse lead into a 
|place, or pass a fence or ditch, which otherwise 
\jhe would be unwilling to do. 





Warerine Live Srock is Wiyter.—In 
very cold weather it is the practice of some 
|farmers to water their stock only once a day— 
j}about 12 or 1 o'clock. At this time is not that 
piercing difference between the temperature of 
the stables and stalls and that of the open air. 
[It is a bad practice to take horses from the 
stables at any time and keep them standing by 
the trough until they become chilled. They 
should be made to stir, to keep up the glow and 
warmth of the body. 





Unper-Draixinc.—A writer in the Genesee 
Farmer states that under-draining, 30 to 32 
inches deep, is performed on his farm at less 
than 9 cents per rod. A contractor or laborer 
makes 10 rods per day. 





Wuerat—Fertility of Western New- York.— 
We would wish some of those living in the 
“down east” counties of this state would in- 
form us of the quantity of wheat they have 
raised, that the fertile West map know that we 
too can boast. 
“In an article commenting upon the abun- 
dance of harvest, the Onondaga Standard asks, 
“What will the farmers down east say, when 
we inform them that we can name individuals 
in this county, who have harvested, the present 
season, 1500, 1800, and in one instance 3000 
bushels of wheat?’ If our friends of Onon- 
daga make these matters the subject of such ex- 
ultation, we may ask, and we do it with no dis- 
position to undervalue the blessings of our 
neighbors, what must the farmers down east 
say, When we inform them, that we can name 
individuals in Livingston county, who have har- 
vested, the present season, more than 6000 
bushels each; aye, and in one instance, more 
than 4000 bushels have been cut from 100 acres 
of land, which, without the intermission of a 
single year in 25, has been in crop? The 
county of Livingston contains twelve towns, 
which will, this year, market her million bush- 
‘s of wheat. We hope this intelligence may 
lead the farmers “down east” to duly appre- 
‘ciate the growing, if not full grown, importance 
lof the West. We further hope that when we 
again present, as assuredly we shall, our claims 
for a canal through the valley of the Genesee, 





ino voice shall be heard from “down east” 


against the utility or practicability of such a 
measure.—[Livingston Journal. ] 





To preserve ApPLES.—Many methods are 
given to preserve apples, and most of them 
troublesome and attended with inconvenience. 
Often having seen barrels of very fine sound 
apples in market as late as May, and June, and 
uly, we made inquiries respecting the mode 
of preserving them. In most instances we 
found that the apples were carefully picked, 
and packed away in a dry state, in well-sea- 
sone d barrels, and put in an airy dry cellar or 
room, where they will not freeze, and where 
there is not much change of temperature. 
They should be examined as often as their 
sound preservation requires. Putting sand in 
the barrels, and wrapping the apples in paper, 





took a horsewhip and gave her several cuts, | 


are among the methods recommended. 
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Rarronat AmusemeNT.—The love of li-||veloping and in bringing forth the resources 
terature has prevailed from very early times! /of the country. 
among the inhabitants of the remote island || SMeuns Anacen Conitens—-On Sites: 
of Iceland. ‘There the way in which the), 4. Ag 2 " ’ 
evenings of their long winter are spent fur-| Macting reo, lage Pr 

‘ » jit a | Si ISE : - 
nishes a most agreeable contrast to the mi-'| RAE ogres c . . cs 
serable ot-house debauchery which fills up| ponayrunass war os =, Wee = — ng 
yee “+: f clita aie | report, in relation to the Garden and Cemete- 

rate “noe. . 
a —s i =" rag d aaa se ry" il "S-\\ry of Mount Auburn, was made by the Com- 

ishmen, and proves the value of well re-||*-0 0 oy, . s . , 
peer a yn Come = tio virtue, | mttes charged with the care of those grounds. 
& i - ished 5” rT , Ae -*| ft will be found to possess much interest, par- 
. “ eee 1 enti “nM s aren a Will ticularly to members of the society, whether 
er in Iceland, has described a winter eve-) 10. are propri ; cad 

Salmang hee tile ! icy are proprietors of cemetery lots or not. 
ning in an Icelandic family, as rendered in-|| ‘The Ghuedee end Gataasoe Cuamaiteid: of 

—s — ; . , s cree || : al - At ° 
my” ay ri tN Wa ope nes - oe © ithe Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 

, > aus ‘@ Ta) Nedoe!) “2 . . . . 

»y the a ing va of us¢ ra howle’S'|the satisfaction of reporting, that in  pursu- 
among all ranks. AS soon as 1e evening » . > F rT taal M 

ance of the authority granted them by the 
shuts in, the family assemble, master and/|_ _- ; a ”y ! 

“at ’ hild ai pe Thes society, at their former meeting, they have 
mistress, children and servants. ley a Fs Ait nee ed. ; ‘ee 
take their work in. their hands anceps anata soveeys .gewenases af lend adjoining 

: ; ; Mount Auburn, and making the whole quan- 


r | 

, "ts s >F ar. ue 1y ‘ Hie . 4 

who — = x ader. Though they have tity in the Gardan and Cemetery one hun- 
very few printed books, numbers write excel-|| 5 : 


4,400 00 


' 
i|\dred and ten acres. 
: Lape: \|the Cemetery, all the land lying south of the 
ly interrupted by the head of the family, or! ¥ ying 
; ; ©*-\lof Primrose Path with Central Avenue, ly- 
ercise the ingenuity of the children or 
are| 
an t the residue of the land is appropriated to an 
informant, “I have frequently been asto- || 
se self.te asants have discourse 
these self-taught peasants have discourse d|| metery lots, and have sold two hundred and 
only who have devoted their lives to the stu-||), ine sum of $17,291 72 
92! 2 
|The 
‘rom ¢ cellent little work jus lished, |! . . 
[From an excellent little work just published,') 4 ¥¢ proprietors of lots, viz. - 
3 00 


ently . srous histories ; ; 
lently, and copy out the ONTENTS historic | The Committee have designated as and for 
of their own island. The reader is frequent- 
th Shalit ans ; jnorthern junction of Maple and Elm Ave- 
Ss ) > ’ » re » ers ne a al . : . 
some of the more intelligent members, w '©'\nues, of Garden Ponds, and of the junction 
make remarks and propose questions to 
a]. ° 
In thi inds of all the ing west of Central Avenue, which they hope 
serv Ss. fav 3 S Ol i : . . . “ 
servants, in this way the minds le will meet the approbation of the Society ; 
improved in such a degree, “ that,” says my'|| 
* 
ied at the familiarity with whic! pjesperimental garden. 
nished at the familiarity with which many Oo!) ‘They have laid out about four hundred ce. 
subjects, which, im other c ries, Welleg.. _* aa ; : ; 
sh, = jects, whic ™ - 8 ri gre th W®© | \fifty-nine lots of different dimensions, which, 
Ss “ Cc ri scusse Vv ose |). . ° . ¢ 
shquid expect to hear discussed by those)| with the premiums paid for choice, amount 
, of science.” , > no i o add, |) . ; “9: 
“ oe npn _ aroha oe as , ‘rs ’|| Most of which has been paid in. 
i av go, thus ri ally and virtu- : 
o oa otal rm ee Vin ; - er ull loan that the Committee 
sly be s, by these well-instructed peo-|| . ‘ 
rr “1 , ee be J *e ps rH “8 ‘ peo-)| were authorised to make, was 
ple, closed with an act of :amily devo ao subscribed by individuals who 
‘é ar’ i a ¢ ‘. i >) » Porpenati! 
s { Jat f P .. 3 | ° 
Bullar Hints and ¢ wutions in the Pursuit) Rent of a meadow 
of General Knowledge.’’] 


$21,694 72 
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’ 
Naw Ovnn.—We have lately examined : || Total funds available : 
model of an oven on a new construction, in-!| lhe Committee have paid for the 
vented and patented by Mr. Joseph C. Car-|| land in cash 
lisle, of Chesterville. It is built of brick,||For house for the gardener, and 
like any oven, but below the hearth is a va.|| for implements and expenses 
cancy for the fire ; and the flue runs spirally|| relative to the garden, 
around the outside of it—so that it is heated||For fence, gate, avenues, tombs, 
from the outside. It requires no sweeping) and other expenses of various 
or wetting of the hearth, and of course is || kinds, 
exempt from the cracking which is often oc.) 
casioned thereby. It may be kept constant-||_, , . 
ly hot, if necessary, as the fire does not com-!| For gardener’s salary 3 months 
municate at all with the inside of it.—{ Maine} Horse and eart for garden 
There is due to Mr. Cutter, Da- 


Farmer. } | “1G . a. 
— — || vid Stone, and the heirs of C. 

Maneanesr.—It is perhaps not generally)! Stone, for land purchased of 
known that there has been discovered, inthe!) them, payable at future periods, 2,600 00 
State of Vermont, a mine or bed of Manga-! And sundry bills outstanding, for work, for 
nese, of a quality superior to the imported | the payment of which, however, funds are 
article. The Manganese mine is in the || provided, as appears by the treasurer's 
town of Chittenden, Rutland county, 29) statement, herewith submitted. 
miles from the shore of Lake Champlain,|| The committee have caused the whole es- 
and has been worked since 1826. ‘The tate to be surrounded by a fence, as sub. 
manganese is raised from the mine, cleansed | stantial as the present means at their dispo- 
from the earthy particles, ground in mills sal would permit, but they hope it may be 
erected for the purpose, and is sent to the/|replaeed hereafter with one of more perma. 
New.) ork and other markets in barrels. It|/nent materials, and have erected a gate, of 
is understood that the New-York Chemical |classical form, with lodges for a porter and 
Company are to be supplied with two hun-//other purposes. They have erected a cot- 
dred tons of this article the present season. ||tage for the gardener, and have made about 
he principal use of manganese is for ma-|/four miles of avenues and paths; and have 
king the chloride of lime or bleaching pow- /constructed a receiving tomb at Mount Au- 
ders, and for glass. ‘The price of the man-||burn, and purchased another under Park 
ganese Is between thirty and forty dollars lstreet Church, and have done considerable 
per ton in market. | work in and about the garden and ponds. 

The present situation and prospects of this 
interesting institution are highly flattering. 
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120 00 





We mention this as a single fact, tending| 
to illustrate the influence of our canals in de-| 





$18,251 65! 
! 1 Cte 2 > 
150 00] be erected there. 
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For eighteen months and upwards, free 
access was given to all who wished to visit 
the Garden and Cemetery, either on foot, or 
horseback, or in carriages ; but it was found 
that great abuses were practised there, and 
the Committee deemed it essential to the 
prosperity of the institution that some check 
should be put to them, for many persons 
who had purchased lots complained that the 
Cemetery was used in a manner very differ- 
ent from what they had expected, destroy- 
ing the solemnity and quiet which ought to 
prevail in a place of repose for the dead, 
and others stated that they had intended to 
purchase lots, but should not do so, if such 
indiscriminate admission were given to visit- 
ors,—by some of whom trees were mutilated, 
fences round the lots broken, and the lots 
themselves trampled on. ‘The Committee 
then adopted the regulation of denying ad- 
mission to persons on horseback altegether, 
‘of admitting the proprietors of lots in car- 
riages, and of opening the gate to persons 
on foot freely, as before. With but few ex- 
ceptions, this regulation has met with appro- 
bation, and the effects have been very salu- 
tary; in a pecuniary view it has been use- 
ful also, (though this was no part of the de- 
sign of the committee in establishing it,) for 
many persons have become purchasers of 
lots, and others are known to be ready to 
purchase, for the sake of enjoying the pri- 
vilege of entering the grounds with a vehi- 
cle; the committee are of opinion that from 
$1200 to $1500 worth of lots have been 
disposed of in this way; and as the Com- 
mittee have no interest other than (in com- 
mon with all other members of the Society) 
the desire of beautifying and improving the 
Garden and Cemetery, they hope that the 
regulation they have adopted will meet the 
approbation of the Society. 

Nine monuments of marble or granite 
have been erected by individuals, and seve- 
ral others are now in preparation here and 
in Europe. 

There are many objects of improvement 
for which the Committee hope that funds 
may be obtained—and among the first, for 
the erection of a small edifice, in which re- 
ligious services at funerals may be per- 
formed. ‘This is very much wanted, and it 
is to be hoped that such a building may soon 


: 


All of which is respgetfully submitted : 
Joseru Srory, Chairmen. 





Cuar Saw.—P. P. Quimby, of Belfast, 
(Me.) has invented a saw for cutting lumber, 
&c. which is believed to be an important im- 
provement. ‘The power may be supplied by 
horse, steam, or water. The Belfast Jour- 
nal says: It is put together much like a 
watch chain. The teeth are separate, and 
new ones are added as easily as teeth can be 
set in the common saw. It runs over two 
cylinders with grooves, and saves more than 
one half of the time and labor of the straight 
saw, as it is constantly operating, and it moves 
like the circular saw. It saws back and 
forth, and thus saves ail the time occasioned 
by the necessity of carrying back the car- 
riage of the common saw. It unites most 
completely all the advantages of both the 
straight and circular saw, and promises to 
make a rapid and complete revolution in the 
whole business of sawing wooed, marble, &c. 
We have seen the model, or rather the mi- 
niature, in successful operation, doing its of. 
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patent, we hear, has been sectired, and a/!flavor, according to the judgment of all who 


saw on a large scale will shortly be put into 
action. It has attracted much attention from 
many curious and practical observers of its 
principle and work, and will well reward the 
trouble any one may take to call and exa- 
mine it. 





New Saw.—-A machine has recently 


been constructed by a Mr. Job White, of, published in London : 


Belfast, Maine, by which a saw, of the pro- 


ver form, is made to operate lengthwise of)! » , : ~ 
t . ; I S | of January is dry, cold, and bracing ; differ- 


the log, cutting round it, and approaching| 
the centre in a spiral direction, in such 2 
manner as to cut the log into one continu- 
ous board. The board unwinds from the 
log, like the cloth from a weaver’s beam. 

This invention will be of great value to 
carriage makers, who use bass-wood boards 
for pannels, as they may be cut from much} 
smaller, or even hollow logs.—{ Northern 
Farmer. ] 





OsJECTIONS TO THE RECEIVED THEORY OF 
Ratn.—It is the received opinion that rain is 
caused by the heat of the sun’s rays raising 
the water in a state of vapor, into the higher 














‘have tasted it; and has the advantage of be- 
‘ing fit for use long after it has arrived at its 
full size, consequently continues in perfection 
much longer than any other.—[ Horticultural 
Register. ] 





Season in Curna.—The following is ta- 
ken from the Chinese Kalendar for 1833, re- 





“ January.—The weather during the month 


ing but little, if at all, from the two prece- 
ding months, November and December. 
The wind blows generally from the north, 
occasionally inclining to north-east or north- 
west. Any change to south causes conside- 
rable variation in the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. 

“ February.—During this month the ther- 
mometer continues low; but the dry, bra- 
cing cold of the three preceding months is 
changed for a damp and chilly atmosphere. 
The number of fine days is much diminished, 
and cloudy or foggy days are of more fre- 
quent recurrence in February and March 





regions of the atmosphere, and being there} 
condensed by the cold, descends again, and! 
thus forms rain. 


Objection First. —That water requires a} 


heat equal to sixty degrees of Fah. thermo.-| 
meter, to raise it into vapor, according to the 
commonly received opinien, when expérience| 
proves that we have the most rain when it| 
stands below temperate, which is 55 deg.: for 
nstance, the snow in frost, and the rain after. 

Objection Second.—That when we have the; 
greatest heat, with the largest loss of water, | 
we have the least rain, as witness every dry| 
summer. | 

Objection Third. —W len vapor is condensed 
into water, which it must be if exposed to an} 
atmosphere colder than itself, it must inme-| 
diately descend, us witness the dews; it being} 
heavier in its specific gravity than the bulk| 
of the surrounding atmosphere. Therefore, | 
were water raised into vapor, by the heat of 
300 degrees, it must be immediately condensed} 
by the sudden change of temperature, and de.| 
scend before it had risen to the height of one 
hundred vards, much less rise into the highest 











than in any other months. At Macao the 
fog is often so dense as to render objects in- 
visible at a very few yards distance. 

“ March.—The weather in the month of 
March is also damp and foggy, but the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere becomes consi- 
derably warmer. ‘To preserve things from 
damp, it is requisite to continue the use of 
fires and closed rooms, which the heat of 
the atmosphere readers very unpleasant. 
From this month the thermometer increases 
in height until July and August, when the 
heat is at its maximum. 

“ April.—The thick fogs which begin to 
disappear towards the close of March are in 
April seldom if ever seen. ‘The atmosphere, 
however, continues damp, and rainy days} 
are not unfrequent. 
thermometer gradually rises, the nearer ap- 
proach of the sua rendering its heat more 
perceptible. In this and the following sum. 
tner months, south-easterly winds generally 
prevail, 

« May.—In this month summer is fully set 
in, and the heat, particularly in Canton, is 





At the same time the!) 


the wind occasionally veering from south- 
east to north and north-west. Typhons sel. 
dom occur earlier than this month, or later 
than the end of September. 

“ September.—In this month the monsoon 
is entirely broken up, and northerly winds be- 
gin to blow, but with little alleviation of heat. 
This is the period most exposed to the de- 
scription of hurricanes called Typhons, the 
range of which extends southwards, over 
about one half of the Chinese sea, but not 
far northward. They are most severe in the 
Gulf of Tonquin. 

* October.—Northerly winds prevail dur- 
ing the month of October, occasionally veer- 
ing to the north-east or north-west; but the 
temperature of the atmosphere is neither so 
cold nor so dry as in the following months. 
Neither does the northerly wind blow so 
constantly, a few days of southerly wind 
frequently intervening. The winter usually 
sets in with three or four days of drizzling 
rain. 

“* November.—This month and the follow- 
ing are the pleasantest in the year, to the 
feelings, at least, of persons from more 
northern climes. Though the thermome- 
iter is not often below forty, and seldom so 
|Jow as thirty, the cold of the Chinese winter 
(1s uften intense. Ice sometimes forms about 
ijone-eighth of an inch thick, but this is usual- 
ly in December or January. 

* December.—The months of December and 
January are remarkably free from rain ; the 
javerage fall in each month being under one 
linch, and the average number of rainy days 
being only three and a half. Cn.the whole, 
ithe climate of Canton, but more especially 
of Macao, may be considered very superior 
ito that of most other places situated between 
ithe tropics.” 

The following table presents a view of 
ithe range of the thermometer at Canton : 








Average, Average, ce % 
Night. Highest. Lowest. 


Noon. 

auuary. . . 64 50 74 29 
February . . 57 49 78 38 
fencn ... +. FF 60 82 44 
ans «s 68 86 55 


(May. .. . 78 72 88 64 
June. . . - 85 79 90 # £74 


regions of the atmosphere, and remain there|,otten oppressive ; the more so from the 





for a length of time, and then form clouds, and} closeness of the atmosphere, the winds be- 


so produce rain, as witness the steam arising| 
from the boiler of a steam engine, or the re-| 
frigeratory of a common alembic. 

Objection Fourth.—-Lixperience has proved] 
that we have the most rain in nights, and in 
winter, when, of course, it must be the cold- 
eat, as then the sun has the least influcnce. 

Objection Fifth.—There is no vapor arises 
from the water when the sun has the most in-)| 
fluence; for place a looking-glass over aj; 
river, When the sun shines with his meridian 
force, and it will not so much as dim it; but 
when the sun is gone down, the vapor rises so 
as to be visible. 

Objection Sixth.—If the old theory be true, |! 
there would always be the most rain in the 
tropics, where the sun is vertical, which is not 
the fact.—[Tield Naturalists’ Magazine. | 


| 





Groom’s svrers Dwarr Biur Pea.—The 
very excellent character given to us of this 
pea has induced us to give it publicity. We 
calculate it will be found a great acquisition, 
and well worthy of a most extensive cultiva-|| 
tion. It grows about a foot high, fans very|| 
much, produces a very large crop, boils}! 
greener than any other sort, is superior in!! 


} 








ing usually light and variable. ‘This is the 
most rainy month in the year, averaging fif- 
teen days and a half of heavy rain ; cloudy 
days without rain are, however, of unfrequent 
occurrence ; and one half of the month ave- 
rages fair sunny weather. 

* June.—June is also a very wet month, 
though, on an average, the number of rainy 
days is less than in the other summer months. 
The thermometer in this month rises several 
degrees higher than in May, and falls but lit- 
tle at night. It is this circumstance, chiefly, 
which occasions the exhaustiom often felt in 
this country from the heat of summer. 

“ July.—This mouth is the hottest in the 
year, the thermometer averaging eighty-eight 
in the shade at noon, both at Canton and Ma- 
cao. It is likewise subject to frequent hea- 
vy showers of rain; and, as is also the month 
of August, to storms of thunder and light- 
ning. The winds blow almost unintermitting- 
ly from south-east or south. 

“ August.—In this month the heat is ge- 
nerally as oppressive, and often more so, 
than in July, although the thermometer usu- 
ally stands lower. Towards the close o 
the month the summer begins to break up, 





July... . 88 81 94 ~ «7 
|August . . . 85 78 90 75 


‘September. . 83 76 88 70 
\Ootober. . «77 69 85 57 
\November . . 67 57 80 40 
December . . 62 52 70 45 
[Penny Magazine : C. Knight, London. } 





Coox1ne Potrators.—They ought to be all of 
jone size, and the floury sort should be steamed 
jor baked gradually, that the insides or cores 
may be reduced to powder as well as the out- 
sides ; but the soft or waxy kind ought to be 
‘cooked over a strong fire, that their noxious 
|moisture may be quickly extracted. When 
vegetables, and all other articles of food, are 
‘prepared, all further process of cooking should 
instantly cease, or they will deteriorate.—{Hor- 
\ticultural Register. } 





(From Babbage’s Work on the Economy of Machinery.) 
Supe or ALpnacH.—Amongst the forests 
which flank many of the lofty mountains of 
\Switzerland, some of the finest timber is found 
\in positions almost inaccessible. The expense 
of roads, even if it were possible to make them 
‘in such situations, would prevent the inhabi- 
‘tants from deriving any advantages from these 
pamages inexhaustible supplies. Placed by na- 
iture at a considerable elevation above the spot 
on which they are required, they are precisely 
in fit circumstances for the application of ma- 
chinery ; and the inhabitants constantly avail 
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Method of preserving the Leaves of Trees, in| 
Cashmere, as a substitute for Hay. 
the Manuscript Papers of the late Mr. Wim. | 
Moorcroft.—Published in the Geograp!i-| 
cal Journal. | | 

In several mountainous countries, greatly 
distant from each other, and in which much 
grass, apparently of a good quality, might be 
cut for hay, as winter food for cattle, 1 have 


observed a preference given to the leaves of) 


certain trees for this purpose: these were the 
willow, the mulberry, a variety of elm, and 
several others; but the first mentioned and 
the walnut were held to be the best, and con- 
sidered to be much more warming and nou- 
rishing than any grass made into hay, espe- 
cially for sheep. Small branches, atier hav- 
ing been cut when in full leaf, and before they 
begin to lose any of their verdure, are im- 
mediately so disposed within the forks of tie 
tree to which they belong, as to be thereby 


retained inthe form of large hay-cocks. ‘These | 


branches are piled loosely, yet so engaged 
amongst themselves as not to be detached by 
wind, neither do they lose their leaves, nor 
are the least rotted, or in any other respect 
damaged, as to their fitness for food. 

| am not mistaken in asserting, that the fat 
is whiter of the mutton of Cashmere, not only 
than of the muttonof Thibet, but of any other 
sheep I have seer ; but whether this ditierence 
be wholly, or in a degree, owing to the sheep 
being fed on dry leaves, | have not facts 
enough before me to determine. 

This forage, unless when very abundant, is 
reserved for the severe part of winter, when 
the cattle are driven under the trees, on which 
the store is suspended ; and the dry branches 
being pulled down, are eaten by them with 
great avidity. The practice is thus simple, 
unexpensive, affords a considerable resource 
in a well.timbered or forest farm, and may, 
perhaps, be worthy of trial, if it prove not in- 


jurious to the growth or quality of the timber ; | 


on which, | refer to what | have already said 
of the management of walnut trees, ‘n Cash- 
mere. The scarcity of natural 
has forced the farmers of Thibet to cultivate 
the productions of their soil, as lucerne, We. 
merely for the increase of fodder; whereas, 
in Cashmere, the exuberance of natural pro- 
ductions, the neglect of cultivating thy 
perfection, the sclection of the leaves of forest 
trees, in preference to the leaves and other 
parts of grasses, and esculent roots, as turnips, 
&c. may bring the soundness of the juc 

ment of Cashmere farmers into question, by 
the farmers of England. My observations on 
this preference are too limited to be of auy 
practical value; but | am able to aver, that 
sheep, which had been preserved from dying 
by the rot, through feeding on dry prangos, 
fell off in condition greatly, when put upon 
clean washed turnips, and regained their tor- 
mer state rapidly on reverting to prangos. 1 
appears to me not improbable, that ii sheep, 
when they just begin to show symptoms of 
rot, by arching their backs, were put on a diet 
of dry leaves alone, they would be prevented 


pasturage 


in to 


vo. 
pad 


\V 


| Fron || 


jhave never heard noticed by shepherds ; but, 
necording to my own observation, is the first 
which indicates their presence in the begin- 
ning of winter. Whea grass is also stored 
here for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick 
ropes, immediately after being cut; and in this 
state, hung across the upper branches of trees. 
‘Without other preparation for hay, it thus 
keeps free from rettenness, and generally 
eyen from mouldiness, notwithstanding the 
‘great quantity of rain and snow that falls in 
this country. Grass thus dried is generally 


given to the flock ina morning, and the leaves 


in the afternoon or evening; but the latter 
are most depended upon for fattening. Oil- 
cakes, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mus- 
tgrd seed, along with the seed of cotton, are 
‘employed for the purpose, and the flags or 
leaves of sedge. 





‘Conveying Fruit Trees by Sea, |From Alex- 
ander’s Rast India Magazine. } 

The following is Mr. Barker’s account 
of the experiment (conveying fruit trees by 
sea): “In regard to the means I possess of 
live plants of the white mulberry of Italy to 
‘Bombay, you will indulge with me in the ex- 
pectations of the success of my endeavors, 
‘when T inform you, that when in Aleppo, for 
four years successively, I received, annually, 
Messrs. Martin, Bardin, and Co. of 
\Chamberry, in Savoy, two hundred to three 
hundred grafted trees of all the fruits of EKu- 
rope, which were sent to me packed in damp 
moss, without requiring any watering or care 
jon board ship, but thrown into the hold like 
any package of dry goods; and after being 
necessarily deprived of light, air, earth, and 
‘water, for five months, | have, sometimes, on 
unpacking them, found the tree in blossom. 
It has been planted, and | have, in two or 
three instances, eaten of the fruit of that very 


| a ” 
‘blossom. 


2 


from 


| Preserving WaLnuts.—In answer to the 
inquiry of W. M. page 90, | recommend that 
\when fully matured, the nuts to be carefully 
plucked by hand, selecting the finest fruit, and 
using the same degree of caution that is due 
in plucking apples, soas not to bruise or crush 
ithe vind or hull; and then spread them singly 
jou shelves or on a dry floor, scarcely permit. 
tine any one to come in contact with each 
other: after they have lain a month or six 





iweeks, give them a very light covering of 


lchaff cut from clean wheat straw. When 
|wanted for the table, the rind or hull will 
icleave from, and leave the shell clean and 
fresh; and the kernel will also peel, and be 
found equally well-flavored during the entire 
jyear as when first plucked. Although | ob- 
jtamed the above information by one of my 
lwicked pranks when a boy, yet it will uot, on 
that account, be one whit less efficacious to 
|W. M. if fairly adopted.—{Hor. Reg. 


County Farms.—We men. 
itioned some facts, a few weeks since, to show 
14) e . , 
ithe value of Dutchess county farms. We 
lare enabled to add another. Mr. Stephen 


| Durenr8s 


from dying of this complaint ; and I conceive, | Hughson sold his farm last Monday, consisting 
would prove speedily curative; also, in the|lof about 170 acres, and situate nearly three 
case of the oscaris worm, and rustling in the!|miles south of this village, for seventy-two and 
wind-pipe of the lambs, fed on rank aftermath|!« half dollars the gieba.' About forty acres 
in the beginning of a winter, following a wet'|jie in a piece detached from the rest of the 
autumn. The arching of the line of the back, |farm, rendering the premises somewhat in- 
perhaps, produced by an attempt to relieve || convenient for farming operations. It is pro- 
the irritation oceasioned by vigorous activity|/per further to add, for the information of those 


of the small fluke worms, which have only |/ unacquainted with the property, that it is in 


lindifferent fence, and that the buildings are 


just entered the gall-ducts, is a symptom || 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


lof very trifling value. 


Ube scen at 








[Novemarr, 
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The purchaser is 
man of property, and intending to occupy it 
himself, will proceed, as soun as he gets pos- 
session, to erect a new house and out-houses, 
and to givethe premises, in all respects, a new 
and improved appearance. Mr. Hughson 
purchased this farm about three years since, 
and the price for which he has sold it, affords 
him a profit, upon the sum he then paid, of be- 
tween forty-six and forty-seven hundred dol. 
lars. So much for the prosperous condition 
of the country generally, and of Dutchess 
county farmers in particular. —{ Ponghk. pap. ] 
Great ‘Turnir.—Capt. J. Robertson has 
shown us a turnip, now hanging in his well- 
stored cupboard, which weighed 12 pounds, 
and measured three feet in diameter. It grew 
on the farm of ‘Timothy Lovell, of Rucking- 
ham.—T[ Bellows’ Falls Intelligencer. } 


Eacir-Snootine IN THE AxLps.—The 
peeping curiosity, staring wonder, or hostile 
antipathy, manifested by all day-flying birds 
towards owls, is taken advantage of on the 
continent for several purposes, but for none 
more interesting than that of eagle-shooting. 
When the goat-herds on the Alps, therefore, 
find their flocks diminished, and the Chamois. 
hunters find their sport spoiled, by the depre. 
dations of an eagle, or a lammer-gayer (Gy- 
paelus barbatus, Srorr), haunting a particu. 
lar district, they prepare to lure him to his 
destruction by means of anowl. The largest 
species, such as an eagle-owl, (Bubo maximus, 
S1BBALD,) is always chosen, when it can be pro. 
cured for this purpose, the smaller species 
being less likely to attract the attention of 
large birds. ‘The owl is chained by the legs 
to a post in some conspicuous place, so as to 
a distance, aad a hut of boughs 
is erected within gun-shot, to conceal the 
sportsman, while he lies in wait for the arrival 
of his game. ‘The thrushes, jays, and mag. 
pies, iu such cases, are usually the first to 
descry the owl, and give intimation of his 
presence to the ravens and hawks ; the eagles, 
ifthere be any in the district, being in most 
instances the last to arrive. But when they 
do come, they are no less eager than the 
smaller birds to swoop down from the air to 
gaze at the strange bird, and to threaten him 
with voice and wing, for intruding himself 
into day-light. ‘Then is the moment for the 
sportsman to level his piece, loaded of course 
with ball, and bring down the bird.—{ Field 
Naturalist’s Magazine. ] 





‘Tur Errrick Surrurrp.—The following 
letter, from James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, was lately addressed to an American 
clergyman, in reply to one requesting from 
the poet a literary favor. 

Altrive Lake, by Selkirk, lune 20, 1833, 

Rev. Sir,—Although | have no great 
regard for such things as those you request 
of me, Lam almost daily obliged to contribute 
to the whims of other people in these matters. 
A lady | have not the heart to refuse; and 1 
have always had such a veneration for minis- 
ters of the gospel of Jesus, that I never once 
thought of refusing them any thing in all my 
lite. I have never been able to find out what 
class of society I belong to. I sing songs 
and argue about religion with the shepherds, 
and as I have the scripture mostly by heart, 
I am rather a heavy neighbor for them. | 
drink toddy, and talk about the breeds of 
sheep and cattle, with the qualities of soils and 





wool, with my brother farmers, and with the 
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nobility and gentry | am most at my ease 
and at home, of all. In fact a poet does not 
belong to any class of society. But asl am 
sure I do not belong to the clergy, so they are} 
the only class whom [ have always regarded) 
as above me, as holding their charter from a) 
higher throne than that of an earthly sove- 
reign, This brings to my mind a pleasant) 
little anecdote, which I must relate. The! 
farm-house where | wasashepherd. [He had| 
been explaining to us who were our superiors, | 


eee 


Brooklyn, and the seeds of which will be cz-- 
ried in the street manure to the neighboring 
towns. It is called the Russian Thistle, and is 
believed to have been introduced in the Russia 
hemp, as it first appeared round the ropewalks. 


inspectors.—[ Long Island Star.]} 





To prevent Does rrom suckinc Eces.— 


he will readily eat it. Contine him from cold 





and whom we were to regard as our equals.| 


him who were his inferiors? « ‘The tinkers,’’}} 
quoth Will. The minister was obliged to|| 
raise beth his hands to cover his face, and 
laugh. So if Will’s sagacity could find out} 
no class lower than himself, save tinkers,|| 
mine has never been able to discover any)| 
above me save the divines of the church. | 
I reman, dear sir, yours most respectfully, |, 
James Howe. || 
—_————_ - | 
Aprpxes ror Farm Srock.—We copy from|| 
the New-England Farmer, an article written} 
by aman who has for years kept hogs, horses, |! 
oxen, &c. in his orchards. ‘There are, wel! 
believe, some erroneous notions in the com.|| 
munity on this subject. Twelve or fifteen|| 
years since, we kept, at different times, all 
horse, a cow, and a flock of sheep, in ai? orch- 
ard where there was an abundance of apples, 
and so far as we could judge, they all thrived, 
and gained flesh. 








We have kept a milch cow} 
where apples were all the time iying on the} 
ground, and experienced no injury. There} 
is some danger at first in turning hungry cat.| 
tle into an orchard full of apples; but after! 
they are accustomed to feed upon them, they 
will seldom, if ever, eat too many. Accord! 
ing to our recollection, the sheep were quite 
as much benefitted by the apples as any other 
animals, but they were somewhat fastidious! 
after apples bad fallen plentifully, and ate less, 
than before, and would not eat any of some! 
kinds.—[ Hampshire Gazette. | | 

Average Wuear Crops.-—The crops of; 
wheat, both summer and winter, have been, in| 
this vicinity, good and abundant. The crops! 
of wheat in England, where the cultivation is} 
supposed to be as fine us the present improved, 
state of agriculture can render it, the average) 
produce of wheat is rated by Armstrong at 
sighteen bushels per acre, by Sinclair at twenty-| 
two. In the interior of New-York, from the best} 
information which I can obtain, it does not! 
average higher than from twenty to twenty-| 
five, or say twenty-two; and in Virginia not! 
higher than six or seven bushels. The ave.| 
rage crops in this part of the country, for the 
last two years, where it has «been cultivated,| 
have been full twenty ; and while the labor of! 
raising it is greater than on the virgin lands of 
the west, yet the superior value of the crop is} 
not far from an equivalent. 

The crops of wheat in Springtield, North- 
ampton, Hadley, and lower down on the river, 
have been abundant and fine. In this and the 
neighboring towns, the crops, with some ex- 
ceptions of blight, have been equally favorable ; 
and in the single town of Northfield, in this} 
state, where, three years since, the article was) 
scarcely cultivated, I have heard the crops of; 
this year rated as high as seven thousand 
bushels. I think this must be an over estimate ; 
but any thing like an approach to this, or even 
an adequate supply for the population of the 
town, which is believed to be fully secured, is 
certainly a considerable event in our agricul- 
tural history. 


Tnistir.—A very troublesome and thorny 








- Ag: 
having become three inches long, itis prepared | 


lla bush, and commences the weaving itself into| 
lleonstitutes the cocoon, from whieh the silk is) 


art and science, the raw mulberry leaf is con-! 
. . ' 
verted into rich and durable silk.—{Albany 


eightieth year. 
was at the head of Dartmouth College, in the 
early days of college history, nearly all the stu- 
dents boarded with him. 
served with was usually of a most meagre and 
blue complexion. 
time, from partial necessity and good feeling 


been abducted, but a dash of water added, to give) 


refuses it, which will probably be the third or 
fourth day. After this, [ never knew them) 
to be guilty of the like offence--instead of being! 


same dog becomes their faithful protector.—| 


Perhaps it may claim the attention of our street | 


Take of emetic tartar from four to eight grains, | 
7 s . _ |laccording to the age and strength of your dog, 
cs a8 "2 EXE r "| 4 - ~ 

Rev. Dr. Yorkston was once examining in a break the end of an egg, put in the tartar aud || whieh the sanldett henetiie naised. 


water—the next day repeat the dose, which) F 
Then turning toa lad, Wm. Haining, he asked|/continue to do on each succeeding day until he| 





— 


resident, volunteered to negociate a treaty. 
\|He waited a convenient opportunity, and one 
night, as they were seated at supper, he took 
|the bowl in his hand, and looking at its con- 
|tents (which were of a brilliant sky blue), at the 
same time playing with the spoon, and dashing 
the blue waves about, said audibly, but with all 
'|the gravity of a diplomatist, “ Fellow students, 
||[ propose that we make up a purse, and pur- 
||chase the president’s old skim milk cow.” ‘The 
||Whole table was convulsed with laughter, in 
The hint 





mix it~-if your dog is disposed to suck eggs,|/was timely, and the skimmer dish lost its 


office. —[ Boston Transcript. | 





ScratcHes oR SLENDERS.—To the inquiry 
of a subscriber, after a remedy for this disorder, 
it is replied, that writers of reputation on the 
veterinary art consider scratches or slenders 


Ithe de. re i ives’ poultry, the ||: 
ithe destroyer of our good wives’ poultry, the||i, horses as not likely to be troublesome, ex- 


cept in the winter season. Where the disease 


(Genesee F a, > ! 
(Genesee Farmer. ilhas become habitual, and so inveterate as to 


! 

Sirk.—* The Shakers, near Lexington, Ky.) 
have commenced the raising of silk-worms,, 
and the preparing and manufacture of silk. 
Some of their goods have been received at Phi- 
ladelphia, and been much extolled. ‘The Sha-! 
kers are so diligent in application and patient, 
of labor, that, if they take up this business| 
seriously, it will certainly succeed in our) 
country,” 

We have been permitted, during the past) 
summer, to witness the process of silk culture, | 
through all its varied and progressive stages. | 
And it was truly a delightful privilege, for in no} 
other way have we seen the beauties and per-| 
fections of nature’s husbandry so wondertully| 
displayed. ‘Though little is now known of the) 
culture of silk, the time cannot be distant when, 
our country will embark in a business, for the | 
successful presecution of which we enjoy so | 
many facilities. It is an employment in which) 
females and children may be pleasantly and 
projitably engaged. The Mulberry is easily 
cultivated, from indiflerent soil, and is highty 
ornamental. But little capital is required to} 
commence and carry on the manufacture of] 
silk. 

In July last, Mrs. Parmentier presented Mr. 
Cruttenden, of the Eagle, a few Cocoons, each 
of which produced a miller or moth. ‘These! 
paired, after which the females produce their! 
eggs, and these, having accomplished the pur-| 
pose of their creation, died! The eggs, after a 
few days exposure toa warm atmosphere, pro-| 
duce the silk worm, over which tender leaves | 
of the mulberry are laid, and to which they ad-; 
here, and soon commence eating. The worm 
requires fresh leaves three times a day, and) 
continues eating about thirty-two days, when, | 





| 
| 





to spin its cocoon. The last process, that of| 
spinning the cocoon, is beautiful beyond the) 


power of description. The worm mounts upon) 


a web of brilliant silken fibres, which, in the) 
course of six or eight days, is completed, and) 


wound. And thus, in the short space of six) 
weeks, by means which mock ail the efforts of | 


Evening Journal. ] | 





A Skim Mitx Cow.—The following incident| 
is related to us by an old gentieman, now in his, 
When President Wheelock | 


The milk they were! 


It was tolerated for a long 


towards the Preses, until at last there was! 
some suspicion that the cream had not only| 


it elasticity. While the students were consult-| 
ing measures for redress of grievances, one of, 
them, an undaunted wag of imperturbable fea-| 


grass. 


lgeous to stock farmers. 


trouble the animal, in the grazing season, a dry 
pasture, and shelter from rainy weather, with 
frequent hand-rubbing of the legs, and washing 
the heel with soap-suds, is considered the best 
remedy. If this prove ineffectual, bleeding, 
rowelling on the inside of the thigh, or on the 
belly, and the antimonial balls, are recom- 
mended.—[Northern Farmer. | 





Warer tn Farm Yarps.—The author of Hus- 
bandry in Scotland is of opinion that when 
cattle are fed in winter on dry food, as hay or 
straw, no expense should be spared in supply- 
ing them with a sufficient quantity of water. 
It has been ascertained that a bullock feeding 
upon straw, having water at command, will 
drink of it eight times a day ; hence it is evident 
that he cannot get enough, if only driven twice 
a day to an adjoining stream or pond. It is 
therefore, advisable, where it can be done, to 
bring water into a cistern in the fold yard, to 
which the cattle may go whenever they are in 
want of ¥. The cistern may be made of rough 
masonry, and consequently would not be ex- 
pensive. There can be no doubt that cattle 
would improve much more rapidly, more es- 
pecially on coarse fare, when thus supplied 
with water, than if they were only occasionally 
driven to it.—[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. | 





Sincutar Species or Corn —We have now 
in our office, (where our citizens and farmers 
are requested to call and see it,) a most singu- 
lar species of corn. ‘Fhe history of this rare 
freak of nature is substantially as follows. 
About three years ago, Mr. Carrico, living in 
Gallatin county, Kentucky, planted some of the 
common Indian corn in the neighborhood of a 
swampy piece of land, which was grown over 
with a thick strong grass resembling sedge 
In the fall of the year, when he was 
gathering his corn, he was surprised to find that 
ears of corn were growing and ripening upon 
the grass, and that on the blades of the grass 
separate grains were growing. Struck by the 
singularity of the circumstance, he carefully 
preserved the grains, and planted them in the 
next spring. The result was extraordinary, 
producing a growth partaking of the qualities 
both of the grass and the cornu, and superior to 
both as forming a third article very advanta- 
The stalks in our 
office present most remarkable appearances. 

The tassel does not bearany resemblance to 
the corn tassel, but is more like the heads of 
coarse grass, the blades are long and very ten- 
der, resembling more of blades of oats than of 
corn. Upon the extremities of these blades 
separate grains of cornenclosed in a husk, pre- 
senting the appearance of hazel out burs, are 
found, and to the bodies of the stalks more 
perfect ears of corn are attached. The stalks 
themselves are long and slender, and not unlike 
the wild rye of the country, only stronger and 
more substantial. We believe that this grain 
is at least one new thing under the sun, and, 
unlike most novelists, it promises to be useful. 











weed is extending itself over the streets of! 





tures, and who, withal, was a favorite of the 


—/{Commonwealth, Frankfort, Ky.] 
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A.pany CATTLe Farr.—We recommend to 


ment which had been developed by its ayia gered produce, to ascertain, by compari- 
ence. These were manifest in the highly im- 


ison, what breeds of domestic animals are best 


ur readers the following circular. It sets forth b ; ) f ) 
wg Avant f Agri ae Pairs. We he proved appearance of the farms, farm stock,|/caleulated for profit, what course of cultiva- 
ee eee * Nye Hope |ltarm buildings, and farm crops ; but still more| tion and rotation of crops are best adapted to 
every person who reads it will feel it a privi- apparent in the moral and intellectual condi-|/our soils—in short, to profit by having the pro- 


lege to do something to promote the objects of| 
the State Society : 


tion of the population. The interests of the ||duce of the different parts of the country so 
society seemed to be identified with the inter-|arranged, that they may be inspected by a 
ests of all classes; and all appeared to be soli-|/single glance, and having the operators ready 


The New-York State Agricultural Society|/citous for its prosperity and perpetuity, ns i|to e inquired of concerning any particular 


recommended, at their last meeting, that a//though with the prosperity of their schools, | 


process, which has either proved abortive or 


Cattle Fair be held at Albany, in the present (another subject of just pride) it redounded to||particularly successful. Another advantage 
month of October. Many inquiries having been |/(heir personal credit, and to the aggrandizement |attending the assemblage of — engaged in 


made in relation to this subject, I ask leave to}|o¢ their county. 


reply, and to notify the public generally, through 


the columns of the Argus, (in addition to the||sion, I beheld many of the reverend clergy, 


||the same business is the cultivation of social 
Among the thousands assembed on the ocea- lintercourse between those from different parts 
lof the country, many of whom, in the common 





official notice which wi ] appear from the Se- many other gentlemen of the learned protfes- |jcauses of business, perhaps, might never have 
cretary,) that a Fair Ln appointed to be held atl'sions, who are generally more or less engaged || the pleasure of being acquainted with each 
Albany, on the last Thursday of October, inst. |\in husbandry, and merchants and manutactu- || other. 

and that the common council of the city havellrers. Each class, and each sex, of society, || There is one subject which should be dis- 
directed adequate accommodations to be pro-|/anneared to be fully and well represented ; all cussed at the general mecting of the farmers, 
vided for all who may attend. The arrange-|ivied in giving interest and eclat to the occasion. ||that is, to establish a uniform price of land upon 
ments and regulations for the fair wil in due||The assemblage of ladies at the church, at the | those known principles which govern prices in 


time be published. young ladies’ fair, and at the ball room, was! 


other countries, and in some parts of our own. 


The objects of the State Society in iInsUtulNg|nymerous and brilliant, and contributed in no|\When we mention uniform prices, we mean 
annual fairs, or in recommending this as an|/.mall degree to diffuse a charm of good nature | corresponding prices according to the net pro- 
experiment, are and kind feelings among the crowd. The ex.-|/fits of lands when under a similar course of 

1. By congregating sellers and buyers at @j/orcises at the church were impressive and |/eropping.—[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. } 


central point, to lessen expense to the parties, highly interesting. ‘The dinner tables were | 
and insure fair prices. hibiti P : . |jsurrounded by nearly two hundred persons, , 
2. By inviting the exhibition of superior ani-|/ mostly husbandmen, highly respectable in their ||©Xperime 





Errects or Evecrricitry on PLAnts,—Many 
nts in electrifying plants have been 


mals and improved breeds, and exhibiting the]| dress ‘and their deportment. Hilarity presided |made by M. Nuneberg and the Abbe Nollet. 


contrast which these offer to ordinary farm||a¢ the festive board, regulated by the genius 


stock, to awaken a laudable spirit of improve- temperance and the reverend ‘clergy. 
not see a man, woman, or child, who I thought || beyond others not electrified. Some bulbous 


ment in this important branch of husbandry. 


3. To enable those who are already disposed lad been intemperate in drinking or in eating. | 
to improve their stock, to find the animals they|/ 4]] seemed to be good-natured, cheerful and! 
want. And | : J jigay. On the whole, I was highly pleased and) 

4. To bring into notice new implements of instructed, and became a full convert to the be-|! 
husbandry, choice agricultural seeds, and such |jief, that the society had more than realized the| 
other productions of the farm and of household |/),j.4 expectations of its founders. 


labor as are worthy of public attention. 


Cattle Fairs have proved highly beneficial, vering efforts to improve the soil and to en-| 
and are ne new interest and importance||jighten the mind—objects most worthy of our | 
vave been established. They ambition, and most ennobling to our nature;| 


wherever they 


= are 
are not only found to ,be beneficial to the deal-|/ang rejoice, most ardently rejoice, in the 
ers, but to the community at large; and havel/abundant rewards she is now realizing for 
contributed, in no small degree, in the districts||these efforts—in the intelligence, industry and | 
where they have been held, to a manifest im- enterprize, in the prosperity and happiness, of | 
provement in farm stock. These advantages her sons and daughters. In the enjoyment of! 
are now proffered to the farmers of New-York.||these blessings she is not surpassed by any. || 
If the approaching fair is sustained by those |iShe has expended annually $1200 (one half! a 
whom it is intended to benefit, its advantages, I|/from the state treasury) in rewards for agricul-|| Oats.—We 
trust, will become apparent to all. If not sus-|/tural and household skill and industry ; anc 
tained by them, I need not say that the attemptlithis expenditure has been to her like seed sown 
will not probably soon be renewed. There is/|in a good soil, yielding in return its filty and its 
reason to believe, however, from the inquiries|/hundred fold. May her example yet have its 
which have been made, that it will be sustained.||influence upon the country around her.—{Al-| 
It is by the congregation of drops that rivers are bany Argus. ] * 


formed which propel powerful machinery. It is 
by the union and concert of individuals alone that 


s of |According to the reports of the former, most 
I did |of them increased in height, and flourished far 


jroots, he says, which had been frequently elee- 
trified, grew eighty-two lines and a half, whilst 
others of the same species, not electrified, grew 
only fifty-two lines and two-thirds. But the 
jjreport of Abbe Nollet is not so favorable ; he 





\|found that the plants electrified by him made 
love old Berkskire, for her early and perse-||Vigorous shoots at first, but he thought the 

perspiration being, by these means, too much 
increased, their juices were too quickly dissi- 
pated. Hence the plants became gradually 
weaker, and at length prematurely perished. 
'|We yield due credit to both these reports, 
though they seem in some measure incompa- 
tible with each other. It is possible the expe- 
riments were made on various plants, at differ- 
ent seasons.—[ Horticultural Register. ] 








vublished in our last an article 
j)/from the N. E. eso stating that Mr. Smith, 
of Duxbury, had raised this season an “ unpre- 
cedented crop” of 74 bushels and 3 pecks of 
oats, from four-fifths of an acre, or 93 bushels 
to the acre. James Kent, Esq. of West Spring- 
field, has this season raised, upon an acre only, 
- |jone hundred bushels.—[ Springfield Republican, 
AGRICULTURAL Fair or Monroe County.—||5¢Pt- 14, 1833. ] i” eS eae 


we are to expect success in this undertaking. It will be seen by this day’s paper, that the/| ae ida: Intimate : : 
The appeal is therefore earnestly made to] spirited farmers of this pe dol, mw snoeieedt on eon Sapantn Pils bo tie ——- oe 
F . : J |these useful houses, very desirable to farmers, 


all who are interested in the gg emer estab-|lestablishing fairs, for the sale and exchange of’ 
lishment of cattle fairs—to the farmer, who| all kinds of stock and agricultural products. | 
has live stock, choice seed, or other produce of]| Particular days of sale for particular kinds of 


jas wellas to others of leisure and wealth. 
The New-York American contains directions 


lis — to eh pe hes him that see or sg goods have been found of much importance in|/* as to the best mode of constructing an ice 
fom d rrazie eh.|| one sy ae ; ; 
buy—to the drover, and the grazier, the buteh-|/a}| the large towns of Europe, and we doubt!|house that will keep ice through the season.” 


er, and the machinist—to unite in giving res-|/not, but if once established in this country, they 
pectability and eclat to the approaching fair. || would be found beneficial to the farming in- 
As it is desirable to have a printed descrip-||terest. , 


tive list of the neat cattle, horses, sheep and 


| ‘ . 
The method suggested is the one most in use 


; * . : 
jin the neighborhood of Boston, where it has 





One great advantage resulting from fairs is, |been made a subject of scieatific inquiry. 


swine, which will be offered for sale or exhibi-l/that by exposing large quantities of a given) Directions.—It must be a tight frame build- 
tion, with a reference to the number of the pens}larticle, at the same place, and its being previ-| jing, and above ground, the four sides of which 
in which they are respectively enclosed, on the|/ously known, that purchasers will meet from'|/should have an inside lining, fifteen inches 
morning of the fair, it is respectfully requested || diffurent parts of the country, 2 fair competi-'/apart, the intermediate space filled with tan; 
that gentlemen will communicate the needed||tion will be produced. ‘\the floor, which should be dry ground, outened 


information, as far as may be convenient, at 


It is not to be expected that every farmer will | with the same material to. the depth of about 


least two days before the fair, to C. R. Web-//at all times be sufficiently acquainted with the fifteen inches, the attic should have a board 


atet, nq. < et . t.N.Y = yg _ |/market to know the price of every article he flooring, with a scuttle door for entrance, also 
Oct. 1, 1883 rest. N. 2. 5. “Ag. SOC. |ihas to offer for sale, and when he depends upon |/covered with tan, say about five to six inches ; 
ct. 1, Ldee. the statement of single purchasers he is oiten| over the whole, a good tight roof, with an en- 





re Bae deceived ; but when many articles of the same |itrance to the attic through the gable end. 


Berxsuike CatrtLe Suow.—I was among)|kind are in market at the same time, and many 
the many strangers who devoted two or three]|/purchasers are present, the price is soon known}! 
days to attend the recent anniversary of the!|by 


Berkshire Agricultural Society. It was the 
twenty-second anniversary. AsI had attended 


several of its meetings before, and one in the|;much to obtain premiums, which, trom the si- || 
infancy of the society, my attention was par-|/tuation of the funds, must necessarily be small, 
ticularly drawn to the evidences of improve-lias to examine and compare their own with their! 











| Crover Macuines.—Farmers, who have 
Threshing Machines in operation at their 


! 
all. 
barns, may, with a little expense, put a clover 


The object with farmers attending the con- 


templated fair and exhibition, should not be so||mill in operation by the same horse power. A 


jeylinder of the same length as the one used for. 
ithreshing grain, covered with sheet iron, punch- 
jed full of holes like a grater, revolving within 
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aconcave of the same description, will answer 
all the purpose of a more expensive machine. 
By passing the clover chaff, after it has been 
threshed trom the straw, through this machine, 
the chaff is ground fine, and may be separated 
from the seed by the common fanning mill.— 
[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. ] 


Dry Ror.—The 9th No. of the London Quar- 
terly Review contains an excellent article on 
this subject. The application of corrosive sub. 
limate to the wood is found to be a preventa- 
tive, and, consequently, adds greatly tothe dura- 
bility of timber. 

Hors 1n Enetanp.—By the arrival of the 
Liverpool packet, John Jay, we learn thit a 
disastrous storm occurred on the 30th of August 
and let September, by which great damage was 
done to the hops, causing them to increase in 


price. 








Lreeacy ro Farmers.—Gideon B. Smith, 
Esq. in resigning the editorship of the Ameri- 
ean Farmer, observes, that had he the power to 
leave a legacy to the agricultural community, 
the most valuable one would be a DESIRE To 
READ, and the means of providing themselves 
with agricultural papers. ‘There is something 
beautiful and truly philanthropic in this bequest. 


Sitx Cocoons.—Mr. Orrin Tinkham, of 
Anson, Me. states in the Maine Farmer, that he 
found 310 cocoons, after the floss was taken 
off, to weigh one pound. Estimating the co- 
coons at the same price per pound as wool, he 
supposes 100,000 worms will produce as many 
pounds of cocoons as 100 sheep of wool, and 
atabout one third the expense. 





Sinx Macuine—Cocoons—SiLtk Worms.— 
Mr. Adam Brooks, in a letter to the Editor of the 
New-York Farmer, says, in speaking of his 
silk apparatus, “I do not reel it all before it is 
twisted into warp or filling, or doubled and 
twisted into sewing silk, or for other uses, of} 
any size or twist that may be wanted—perfectly 
even, firm, smooth, and strong, as any that can 
be produced from any part of the world.’’ His 


es. The requisite apartments for 1,000,000 
of worms are equal to a room 40 by 80 feet. 
Considering the above facts, what farmer can 
hesitate to purchase mulberry plants this fall? 





Suorrenina Rootrs.—Seedling plants, that 
are designed to be removed, should be taken up, 
either in the fall or spring, and set out prepara- 
tory to their final transplantation, in order to 
cut off their long deeply-penetrating roots, and 
rause them to send out a greater number near 
the stem. In case it is not convenient to take 
them up, cut off the top and long horizontal 
roots, by thrusting in the spade, without lifting 
the plants. Ifdone in the fall, they can be the 
more safely transplanted in the spring. 





Basit, Ocymum basilicum.—The whole ge- 
nus, and this species in particular, was held in 
great abhorrence by the ancients. Pounded 
and put under a stone, it was said to breed ser- 
pents. An Italian, on the authority of Hollerus, 
had a scorpion bred in his brain, by repeatedly 
smelling of the herb. Diodorus states that 
eating of it would engender insects in the body. 
The plant is now cultivated for domestic pur- 


Wuear From Russia.—The following circu- 
lar from Messrs. H. Gates and Co. exhibits a 
striking instance of that mercantile knowledge 
and commercial enterprize which render the 
resources of the whole globe tributary to the 
wants of civilized man: 

MonTREAL, 4th October, 1833. 
Sir,—Having, by short written circulars, 
under dates of 22d August and Sept. 30th, 
addressed many of our customers and friends 
in the United States, who are particularly in- 
terested in the flour trade, in which we held 
out rather favorable prospects for States flour 
in this market; we, therefore, consider it an 
imperative duty to mention a circumstance 
just come to our knowledge, which has already 
the effect to depress American flour, and must 
operate very much against any improved de- 
mand, and we find it so difficult to make pro- 
gress in sales, at satisfactory prices, that we 
cannot, with propriety, recommend any further 
supplies being sent. The circumstance alluded 
to is the arrival of about 40,000 bushels of 
wheat, direct from Archangel, which goes im- 
mediately into the hands of the millers, to be 
ground up for consumption ; and one or two 
more cargoes are expected. Considerable sup- 
plies of fleur have recently arrived from the 
western part of New-York, and Ohio, which, 
in the absence of shipping demand for this des- 





poses. 





Ecuipse.—The celebrated horse Eclipse is 
now in his 20th year. The half of him was 
recently bought by Col. W.R. Johnson, for 
$4500. 

Deatu oF Siz Cuarves.—The October No. 
of Skinner's Turf Register contains an account 
of Col. Johnson’s Sir Charles. He died of the 
grubs or botts, after an illness of twelve hours. 
His agony was so great that his groans might 
be heard the distance of a mile. The day be- 
fore he was taken sick, his owners, Messrs. 
Johnson and Craig, would not have taken for 
him less than $12,000 to $15,000. 








Distemper in CatrLe.—A writer in the 
Farmer's Register advances the opinion, sup- 
ported by facts, that cattle, once having this 
disease, will continue to give it to other cattle 











machines cost from $20 to $30. They can be 
had at the New-England Farmer office, Boston, 
and arrangements will probably be made to fur- 
nish them at the Agricultural Warehouse. 87 
Washington street, New-York. 

One thousand good cocoons will make one 
pound of wrought silk. The quality of cocoons 
is ascertained by their firmness—the thicker 
they are the better. Mr. B. gives three dollars 
per bushel. The least incision makes them 
useless for ordinary purposes. It would seem 
a safe calculation, therefore, that 2000 worms, 
well attended, would produce one pound of silk] 
—1,000,000 worms, 500 pounds, = at $5 per} 
pound, $2,500. When Well reeled, it com- 
mands from 6 to 10 dollars per pound. The} 
labor required to attend 1,000,000 worms would 
be, the first week, two persons ; for the eovtend| 
four; for the third, eight; for the remaining 
two, fifteen to twenty. Most of these persons 
may be boys, girls, or aged women. Mr. Smith, 
of Baltimore, estimates, from experience, that 
a full grown tree will feed 5,000 worms. But 
to guard against accidents, suppose it furnishes 
leaves for only 2,000, then 500 trees will be re- 
quired. This number may be set outalong the 
fences and about the dwelling, of almost every 
farm in the country ; or the requisite quantity 





even after they are supposed to be cured. 


Leaves: Torrinc Corn.—The growing con- 
dition of a plant cannot be sustained without 
the leaves. Through the aid of light and heat, 
they elaborate the sap as long as it continues 
toascend. When the vessels of the petiole or 
leaf-stalk become so rigid and obstructed that 
the sap cannot pass through them, the leaves 
become no longer necessary, and fall off Corn 
should not either be topped nor cut up at the 
roots, until the leaves begin to indicate this ri- 
gidity or hardness, which shows that their 
active operation is decreasing. The following, 
from the Genesee Farmer, is in point : 

Many of our plum trees, from causes which 
we shall not now stop to investigate, shed their 
leaves entirely in August. The effect of this pre- 
mature defoliation has been, not only to stop 
the growth of wood, but to suspend the matu- 
ring of the fruit, where it had not already been 


cripyen, tends also to depress the price. 

C&hada flour is in fair demand at 29 a 30 for 
fine, and 81'S. F. for shipment to England, and 
U. C. White wheat 6s. 3d. a 6s. 4d. and red 
5s. 9d. a 6s. the 60 Ibs. 





On THE Coors or FLowers.—A apy Co. 
lumbine or blue Larkspur, held over a lighted 








match, changes first to pink, and then to black. 
The usual varieties of these flowers are blues, 
reds, and whites. The yellow of other flowers 
continues unchanged, and the same is true of 
the green color of leaves. The primrose, winter 
aconite, yellow crocus, furze blossom, and daf- 
fodii, all remain unchanged; but every other 
color instantly disappears. If a searlet, crim- 
son, or marrow dahlia be tried, the color 
changes, not to white, but to yellow, a fact 
known to many persons, who thus variegate 
their growing dahlias.—[ Horticultural Reg. | 





PickLtep CucumBers.—T'o each hundred of 
cucumbers put a pint of salt, and pour in boil- 
ing water sufficient to cover the whole. Cover 
them tight to prevent the steam fom escaping, 
and in this condition let them stand for twenty- 











four hours. They are then to be taken out, 
and after being wiped perfectly dry, care being 
taken that the skin is not broken, placed in the 
jar in which they are to be kept. Boiling vine- 
jgar (if spice is to be used, it should be boiled 
|with the vinegar,) is then to be put to them, the 
jar closed tight, and in a fortnight delicious hard 
pickles are produced, as green as the day they 
were upon the vines.—[N. E. Farmer. ] 











Cuore or Sopa.—A singular case of 
a severe burn cured by the use of a solution 
of the chloride of soda, is recorded in the 
London Lancet. An attorney, in attempting 
io put out the flames that had attacked the 
curtains of his bed, had got his hands burned 
—blistered, but not broken. He sent for a 
couple of quarts of the lotion, (4 oz. of the 
solution to a pint of water,) had it poured 
into soup plates, wrapped his hands in lint, 











gathered. ‘The plums have not since increased 
in size, nor improved in flavor, otherwise than 
they would have done if plucked, and laid in the 
sun, The plain inference is, that the leaves 
are as indispensable to the growth and perfect 
maturity of the fruit, as they are to the enlarge- 
ment and extension of the wood. The fact ap- 
plied to corn must show that the practice of 
topping it, before the grain is matured, is mani- 
festly bad—as it can gain nothing after it is de. 
prived of the upper leaves, which are destined 








of leaves may be obtained from mulberry hedg- 





to supply it with food. 





as no skin was broken, and so kept them for 
some time. Next morning he was so per- 
fectly well that only one smali dried patch of 
burn remained; yet an hour and a half had 
elapsed before the application. The same 
solution has been equally effectual in scalds 
and bruises. It never fails almost immedi. 
ately to heal a “black eye.” When the 
chloride is used for scalds, it is necessary to 
use with it in the after applications some sper- 
maceti oil.—{ Philadelphia Sentinel. ] 
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themselves of it, to enable the force of gravity 
to relieve them from some portion of their labor. 
The inclined planes which they have establish- 
ed in various forests, by which the timber has 
been sent down to the water-courses, must 
have excited the admiration of every traveller ; 
and these slides, in addition to the merit of sim- 
plicity, have that of economy, as their construc- 
tion requires scarcely any thing beyond the ma- 
terial which [ates upon the spot. Of all these 
specimens of carpentry, the Slide of Alpnach 
was by far the most considerable, both from its 
great length and from the almost inaccessible 
position from which it descended. The follow- 
ing is the description of that work given in Gil- 
bert’s Annalen, 1819, and translated in the se- 
cond volume of Brewster’s Journal : 

“For many centuries, the rugged flanks and 
the deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered 
with impenetrable forests. Lofty precipices 
encircled them on all sides. Even the daring 
hunters were scarcely able to reach them ; and 
the inhabitants of the valley had never con. 
ceived the idea of disturbing them with the axe. 
These immense forests were therefore permit- 
ted to grow and to perish, without being of the 
least utility to man, till a foreigner, conducted 
into their wild recesses in the pursuit of the 
chamois, was struck with wonder at the sight, 
and directed the attention of several Swiss gen- 
tlemen to the extent and superiority of the tim- 
ber. The most intelligent and skilful individu- 
als, however, considered it quite impracticable 
to avail themselves of such inaccessible stores. 
It was not till November, 1816, that M. Rupp, 
and three Swiss gentlemen, entertaining more 
sanguine hopes, drew up the plan of a slide, 
founded on trigonometrical measurements. 
Having purchased a certain extent of the fo- 
rests from the commune of Alpnach for 6,000 
crowns, they began the construction of the 
slide, and completed it in the spring of 1818. 

“The slide of Alpnach is formed entirely of 
about 25,000 large pine trees, deprived of their 
bark, and united together in a very ingenious 
manner, without the aid of iron. It occupied 
about 160 workmen during 18 months, and cost 
nearly 100,000 francs, or £4,250. It is about 3 
leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, and termi- 
nates in the Lake of Lucerne. It has the form 
of a trough, about six feet broad, and from three 
to six feet deep. Its bottom is formed of three 
trees, the middle one of which has a groove cut 
out in the direction of its length, for receiving 
small rills of water, which are conducted into 
it from various places, for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing the friction. The whole of we slide is 
sustained by about two thousand supports ; and 
in many places it is attached, in a very ingeni- 
ous manner, to the rugged precipices of granite. 

“The direction of the slide is sometimes 





straight, and sometimes zig-zag, with an incli-|} 


nation of from ten to eighteen degrees. It ix 
often carried along the sides of hills and the 
flanks of precipitous rocks, and sometimes 
passes over their summits. Occasionally it 
goes under ground, and at other times it is con- 
ducted over the deep gorges by scafloldings 120 
feet in height. 

“The boldness which characterizes this 
work, the sagacity displayed in all its arrange- 
ments, and the skill of the engineer, have exci- 
ted the wonder of every person who has seen it. 
Before any step cant Ge taken in its erection, 
it was necessary to cut several thousand trees 
to obtain a passage through the impenetrable 
thickets ; and, as the workmen advanced, men 
were posted at certain distances, in order to 
point out the road for their return, and to dis- 
cover, in the gorges, the places where the piles 
of wood had been established. M. Rupp was 
himself obliged, more than once, to be suspend- 
ed by cords, in order to descend precipices 
many hundred feet high; and in the first 
months of the undertaking, he was attacked 
with a violent fever, which deprived him of 
the power of superintending his workmen. 
Nothing, however, could diminish his invincible 
perseverance. He was carried every day to the 
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workmen, which was absolutely necessary, as 
he had scarcely two good carpenters amon 

them all—the rest having been hired by acci- 
dent, without any of the knowledge which such 
an undertaking required. M. Rupp had also to 
contend against the prejudices of the peasantry. 
He was supposed to have communion with the 
devil. He was charged with heresy, and every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of an enter- 
prize which they regarded as absurd and im- 
practicable. All these difficulties, however, 


mountain with the rapidity cf lightning. The 
larger pines, which were about a hundred feet 
long, and ten inches thick at their smaller ex- 
tremity, ran through the space of three leagues, 
or nearly nine miles, in two minutes and a half, 
and during their descent they appeared to be 
only a few feet in length. The arrangements 
for this part of the operation were extremely 
simple. From the lower end of the slide to the 
upper end, where the trees were introduced, 
workmen were posted at regular distances, and 
as soon as every thing was ready, the workman 
at the lower end of the slide cried out to the one 
above him, “ Lachez” (Let go). The cry was 
repeated from one to another, and reached the 
top of the slide in three minutes. The work- 
man at the top of the slide then cried out to the 
one below him, “ J vient” (It comes), and the 
tree was instantly launched down the slide, pre- 
ceded by the cry which-was tory from post 
to post. As soon as the tree had reached the 
bottom, and plunged into the lake, the cry of 
Lachez was repeated as before, and a new tree 
was launched in a similar manner. By these 
means a tree descended every five or six min- 
utes, provided no accident happened to the 
slides, which sometimes took place, but which 
was instantly repaired when it did. 

“In order to show the enormous force which 
the trees acquired from the great velocity of 
their descent, M. Rupp made arrangements for 
causing some of the trees to spring from the 
slide. They penetrated by their thickest ex- 
tremities no less than from eighteen to twenty- 





were surmounted, and he had at last the satis-| 
faction of observmg the trees descend from thie} 
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four feet into the earth; and one of the trees 
having by accident struck against the other, it 
instantly cleft it through its whole length, as if 
it had been struck by lightning. 

“ After the trees had wren the slide, they 
were collected into rafts upon the lake, and 
conducted to Lucerne. From thence they des- 
cended the Reuss, then the Aar to near Brugg, 
afterwards to Waldshut by the Rhine, then to 
Basle, and even to the sea, when it was ne- 
cessary. 

“In order that none of the small wood might 
be lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large 
manufactories of charcoal. He erected maga- 
zines for preserving it when manufactured, and 
had made arrangements for the construction of 
barrels for the purpose of onaryes it to the 
market. In winter, when the slide was covered 
with snow, the barrels were made to descend 
on a kind of sledge. The wood which was not 
fit for being carbonized, was heaped up and 
burnt, and the ashes packed up and carried 
away, during the winter. 

“A few days before the author of the prece- 
ding account visited the slide, an inspector of 
the navy had come for the purpose of examining 
the quality of the timber. He declared that he 
had never seen any timber that was so strong, 
so fine, and of such a size; and he concluded 
an advantageous bargain for a thousand trees. 

“Such is a brief account of a work underta- 

ken and executed by a single individual, and 
which has excited a very high “— of inte. 
rest in every part of Europe. We regret to 
add that this magnificent structure no longer 
exists, and that scarcely a trace of it is to be 
seen upon the flanks of Mount Pilatus. Politi- 
cal circumstances having taken away the prin- 
cipal source of the demand for timber, and no 
other market having been found, the operation 
of cutting and transporting the trees necessa- 
rily ceased.” 
Professor Playfair, who visited this singular 
slide, states that six minutes was the usual time 
occupied in the descent of a tree ; but that, in 
wet weather, it reached the lake in three mi. 
nutes. 






























































Sream Pump.—A, the boiler; BC and B, 
two condensers; CC, large tubes (two), 
through which the water is drawn into the 
condensers ; D D, valves to prevent the wa- 
ter from returning; E E, valves, which act 
alternately, to prevent the air from passing 
in, and allow the water to pass out; F F, two; 
wooden floats, that remain on the surface of 
the water, to prevent the steain acting on the 
water; (GG, two small pipes, through which 
cold water passes to condense the steam ; 
H H, steam valves, to adinit and shut off the 
steam ; I, steam pipe. 

This drawing represents a newly invented 














mountain in a barrow, to direct the labors of the 


machine, which we have witnessed in opera-| 








ition on a small scale. The object of it is to 
jraise water, by forming a vacuum in the cy- 
linders, by admitting a quantity of steam suf- 
'ficient to supply the place of atmosphere (or 
rather of atmospheric pressure), and then 
peadensing, which causes the cylinder to fill 
with water, and is discharged immediately 
when full; it is then filled with steam again, 
and the operation repeated, so that a contin- 
ual water power is thus produced on an eco- 
nomical plan, both as regards the structure 
of the machinery and the saving in water. 
We think it important, and should be highly 
gratified to receive the opinions of any of our 
lscientific correspondents on the subject. 
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Of the Orders of Architecture. 
from page 282. ] 

Composite Oxper.—The Composite Or- 
der is the last of the five orders of columns: 
so called because its capital is composed out 
of those of the other orders. 

It borrows a quarter round 
from the Tuscan and Doric ; 
a double row of leaves from 
the Corinthian; and volutes 
from the Ionic: its cornice 
has simple modillions, or den- 
tils. 

The composite is also called 
the Roman and Italian order, 
as having been invented by 
the Romans; conformably to 
the rest, which are denomi- 
nated from the people among 
whom they had their rise. 

Most authors rank this af- 
ter the Corinthian, either as 
being the richest, or as the 
last thut was invented: Sca- 
mozzi alone places it be- 
tween the lonic and Corin- 
thian, out of a view to its 
delicacy and richness, which 
he esteems infericr to that of 
the Corinthian; and, there- 
fore, makes no scruple to 
use it under the Corinthian, 
wherein he is followed by 
M. le Clerc. ‘The propor- 
tions of this order are not 
fixed by Vitruvius; he only 
marks its general character, 
by observing, that,its capital 
is composed of several parts 
taken from the Doric, lonic, 
and Corinthian : he does not 
seem to regard it as a particu- 
lar order; nor does he vary 
it at all from the Corinthian, 
except in its capital. In ef- 
fect, it was Serlio who first 
added the composite order to 
the four of Vitruvius, form. 
ing it from the remains of the  tem- 
ple of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Sep 
timus, and the Goldsmiths, at Rome: till 
then, this order was esteemed a species of 
the Corinthian, only differing in its capital. 

The order being thus left undetermined 
by the ancients, the moderns have a kind of 
right to differ about its proportions, &c. 
Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make 
its column 19 modules and a half; which is 
less by half a module than the Corinthian. 
Vignola makes it 20, which is the same with 
that of his Corinthian ; but Serlio, who first 
formed it into an order by giving it the pro- 
per entablature and base, and after him M. 
Perrault, raised it still higher than the Co. 
rinthian. 

This last does not think different orna. 
ments and characters sufficient to constitute 
a different order, unless it have a different 
height too ; agreeably, therefore, to his rule 
of augmenting the heights of the several co- 
lumns by a series of two modules in each, 
he makes the composite 20 modules, and the 
Corinthian 18; which, it seems, is a medi- 
um between the porch of ‘Titus and the tem- 
ple of Bacchus. 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, distinguishes 
between composite and composed order. 
The latter, he says, denotes any composition 
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ry, and unusual; but have, withal, some- 
what of beauty, both on account of their no- 
velty, and in respect of the manner or ge- 
nius of the architect: so that a composed 
order is an arbitrary, humorous, composi- 
tion, whether regular or irregular. 

The same author adds, that the Corinthi- 
an order is the first composite order, as be- 
ing composed of the Doric and Ionic, which 
is the observation of Vitruvius himself. 


Gornic Axcnirecrure.—After having 
described the five Orders, it will naturally 
be expected that we should say something of 
the Gothic style; we shall therefore give a 
general view of the distinguishing features 
of this species of architecture. 

The attention to Gothic architecture hav- 
ing only been lately revived, the practice 
has not hitherto been digested into so syste- 
matic an order as the Greek or Roman ; and it 
is not a little extraordinary, considering that 
during the ages in which it was extensively 
practised, its operations were directed by 
men of science and literary habits, that no 
written rules have been discovered in the re- 
ligious houses which were then the only de- 
positories of knowledge. This has led Mr. 
Knight, and other men of observation, to as- 
sert, that each architect proceeded independ- 
ently of rules, and worked in the manner 
which to him appeared best calculated to 
produce a striking effect, and that it was in 
consequence of the absence of determined 
rules, that this school rose to the degree of 
sublimity it attained. This is denied by 
other able and enlightened men, who have 
|paid much attention to the subject, especial- 
ly Dallaway, Milner, and Hawkins, who 
\maintain, that although few arranged rules 
and proportions have been published in 
books, yet architects and workmen were 
constantly guided by known rules, agreea- 
‘bly to the prevailing mode. It is evident, 
jalthough not so rigidly confined as the Egyp- 
tian, that the Gothic architects were fully as 
much limited as the Roman; for the con- 
trast between the massy Norman style, and 
the latter, or florid Gothic, is not greater 
than what was produced by varying from 
the plainness, simplicity, and oblong forms 





of the late Roman. 


almost exclusively in edifices appropriated 
to the purposes of the Christian religion, the 
outlines of the ground plan have almost uni- 
formly been a cross. In the Greek and 
Roman oblong temples, the ratio of the 
length and breadth was determined by the 
number of columns placed at nearly equal 
distances along the ends and sides, while 


ameter of the column ; but in Gothic, where}; 
seldom any columns have been placed on! 
the outside of the edifice, and the use of 
arches proving a relief from constraint with- 
in it, it is alleged that the propertion”of the 
length to the breadth has been determined 
by triangles and squares. Of this, Mr. Haw- 
kins, in his History of the Origin and Estab- 


has produced an early instance from Cwsar 
Cesarianus, a celebrated architect of Milan, 
who, in an elaborate commentary annexed to 
his translation of Vitruvius, has explamed the), 
principles of Gothic architecture. | 
With regard to the form of the essentiall| 


of the ancient Greek temples, to the cireu-}, 
lar, delicate, and highly ornamented edifices;' 


The Gothic style having been employed) 
that of the height was regulated by the di-} 


! 
| 
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lishment of Gothic Architecture, (chap. 10,)|! 


ing description of the three orders of archi- 
tecture, as given by Dr. Milner: 

The first order is characterized during its 
ahr piling is to say, till near the latter 
end of the 12th century,—chiefly by its acute 
arch (its pillars and other members being 
frequently Saxon); but after its formation, 
‘not only by the narrowness and acuteness 
of its arch, but also by its detached, slender 
shafts, its groining of simple, intersecting 
ribs, its plain pediments without crockets or 
side pinnacles, and its windows, which were 
either destitute of mullions, or have only a 
simple, bisecting mullion, with a single or 
triple trefoil, quatrefoil, or other flower, in 
the head of them. Of this order are the 
east end of Canterbury, the west end of 
|Lincoln, and the whole of Salisbury Cathe- 
‘drals, besides the transepts of York Minster 
‘and Westminster Abbey. 

The second order is marked, not only by 
|the fine turn ef its perfect equilateral arch, 
‘but also by the cluster columns, being, for 
the most part, formed each course out of 
‘the same stone; by the elegant, but got 
over-crowded tracery of its windows and 
groining, by its crocketted pinnacles, taber- 
inacles, and pediments, the latter of which, 
towards the conclusion of the fourteenth cen- 
‘tury, were made with an ogee sweep towards 
\the arch they covered. ‘To this order be- 
long the nave of Westminster Abbey, the 
nave and choir fof York Minster, the nares 
‘of Winchester, Exeter, and Canterbury Ca- 
ithedrals, Wykeham’s two colleges, St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, &c. 

| The third order is known, not only by the 
flatness of the point of the arch, but also by 
‘its numerous, large, and low descending 
| windows, together with the multiplicity and 
lintricacy of its tracery; by its pendents 
‘from the roof; by the minuteness and pro- 
‘fusion of its ornaments, both exteriorly and 
linteriorly ; by its fan-work and numerous 
ishields and devices on the ceiling. To this 
‘order belong St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
‘King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, West. 
‘minster, and King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, of which the following is an eleva 














tion, showing on one side the buttresses, the 
tower being supposed to be removed, and 
on the other the tower, which not only sup. 
plies the place of a luttress at the end, but 








whose parts and ornaments are extraordina- 





parts, they are mostly defined in the follow-|} 





assists also in supporting a considerable por: 
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AGRICULTURAL Scuoo.— Circular to the Cor- 
responding Committee of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society.—At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society, held at Albany, the 13th 
of September last, it was resolved that the Cor- 
responding Secretary cause to be printed 200 
copies of the report made in Senate by Mr. 
Sudam, at the last session of the legislature, 
recommending the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural School, and that he forward the same, 
together with a copy of the report made in As-| 
sembly, by Mr. Skinner, for the encouragement! 
of agriculture ; and that he accompany said re- 





ports with a circular, requesting the special 
attention of said committee to the objects em- 
braced in them ; and that petitions in further-| 
ance of these objects be got up and circulated) 
by said committee for signatures, and forwarded, 
to John F. Bacon, Esq. of the city of Albany, 
that they may be presented to the legislature of 
this state at its next session. 

“ Resolved, That the corresponding secre-| 
tary forward to the printer of at least one news-| 
paper in each county, in this state, a copy of 
the Reports of Mr. Sudam and Mr. Skinner, in 
the Legislature, recommending legislative pro- 
visions to be made for the encouragement of; 
Agriculture, with the request that the same be 
published in their respective papers, with the 
view of bringing the subject they embrace before 
the public at large.” 

In compliance with the above resolutions, I 
send you a paper containing the reports alluded 
to, as the cheapest and most eligible mode for 
distribution. We trust you will give them that 
attention which their intrinsic importance de- 
mands, and, if necessary to carry the first reso- 
Jution into effect, call to your aid such intelli- 
gent and enterprizing farmers as take an inte- 
rest in the advancement of their own occupa- 
tion. Joun P. Beekman, 

Corresponding Secretary of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society. 
Kinderhook, Sept. 11, 1333. 
FORM OF PETITION. 
To the Honorable the Legislature of the State 
of New- York : 

We, the undersigned, your petitioners, being 
inhabitants and freeholders of the county of} 
, do respectfully represent to your ho- 
norable body, that taking a deep interest in the 








successful cultivation of the soil, and thinking 
that much may yet be done to improve it, would 
pray that legislative provision be made for the 
establishment of an Agricultural School, to be 
located in some portion of this state. We 





firmly believe that an institution where all the 
elementary principles of successful farming are 
taught both theoretically and practically, would) 
materially aid a large body of young men to} 
become well acquainted with the principles of 
farming, 28 far as it is yet advanced as an art ;| 
that the knowledge so obtained would, in after; 
life, enable them to bring those sciences, con-| 
nected with successful husbandry, to throw! 
more light upon their peculiar occupation, and| 
thus farther improve it; and these young men,| 
thus educated, by settling in different portions of, 
the state, would not only diffuse a greater taste 
for the pursuit of Agriculture, but by their 
ree would impart the information they 

ave collected to the benefit of a large class of) 
our citizens. Great as these advantages are, 
we would soon see that greater would follow ; 
that farming so systematically and scientifically 
condusted, would confer benefits which would 
be felt vn, Py the whole extent ofour coun. 
try. It would much enhance our wealth, and 
as & consequence we should have better houses, 
roads and bridges,—better public accommoda- 
tions—better horses, cattle and sheep It would) 
materially increase the quantity, and improve 
the quality, of the several kinds of grain, and 

ive usa greater variety of culinary vegetables. 

t would aid our manufactories, and enable us 
to give full and varied employment to our me- 
chanies. It would largely add to the revenue 








derived from our public works and canals, and 
increase to a vast amount the sum of our ex- 
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ports, and lessen our imports. It would add to 
our means to make education more perfect ; and 
finally, it would be another example to the con- 
federacy, that the grent state of New-York, 
who, as she was the first to engage extensively 
in internal improvements for the benefit of her 
citizens, intends still to follow in the path of 
glory, and add another leaf to her fame, by 
raising another monument to her intelligence 
and enterprize, as she would be the first to es- 
tablish an Agricultural School, to the great be- 
nefit of her industrious population. 





Puantine anp Pruning Forest Trees.—l 
ama very old planter, one of the oldest, I be- 
lieve, in Hampshire, and I challenge any of the 
king’s planters in the New Forest, for success 
and good management. I never prune my 
trees at all, but leave them to nature. My plan 
is first to trench and drain the ground, which 
is to be planted. 1 then plant the trees prett 
close, after which nothing more is vecuiandl 
than to attend carefully to thinning out the 
nurses, when they become too rank.—[Horti- 
cultural Register. | 








Garuerinc Appies.—Apples for late keep- 
ing should be gathered before over ripe, and 
before the hard frosts of autumn. ‘They should 
be hand picked, and if the quality is such as to 
allow it, they should be spread upon floors or 
straw, and not allowed to lie more than two or 
three deep. Some require to be gathered 
sooner than others. ‘The apple known in this 
section by the name of pound Sweeting should 
be gathered us early as the last week in Septem- 
ber, otherwise they will become “water cored,” 
as itiscalled. If gathered early this will be 
prevented, and they may be kept until February 
or March, and will be found excellent for the 
table, and for baking we do not know of anapple 
equal to them. If apples can be so exposed as 
to become a little shrivelled before they are put 
in the cellar, they will keep the better for it. 
When put in the cellar they should not be al- 
lowed to lie too thick. Apple bins should be so 
arranged that floors can be laid one above ano. 
ther, at a distance of about two feet. The floors 


should be laid with narrow boards, and _ the} 


cracks left at least two inches wide, to allow 
the air to pass through the apples freely, which 
will carry off the moisture produced by evapo- 
ration. ‘Those who would carry apples, pears, 
wom or peaches, to market, should pack 
1em iv chaff, or fine grass of second growth: a 
ayer of fruit and a layer of grass. In this man- 
ner fruit may be delivered fresh and sound, and 
one bushel of fruit free from bruises is worth 
more than three that are brought in casks or 
boxes in the common way.—[Goodsell’s Gene- 
see Farmer. ] 
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Traps To Carcu Sives.—Near their haunts 
may be placed large turnips cut in halves, and 
hollowed out, leaving substance for food and 
warmth, and having two or three notches cut 
in their brims, within which the slugs will enter 





and be destroyed.—Another Mode. Hold some 
cabbage leaves over the fire till they become} 
quite soft, then rub them with unsalted butter, | 
or any kind of fresh dripping, and lay them in| 
the places infested with slugs. In a few hours} 
the leaves will be covered with snails and slugs. 
—| Horticultural Register. } 





Sautr as A Manure.—I well remember, when 
[ was a boy, about fourteen years of age, the} 
sea broke into my father’s marsh, in Lincoln- 
shire, and it was overflowed with salt water. 
The next summer being dry, all our grass was 
burnt up, so that I was very much concerned, 
thinking all our grass was clear killed ; indeed, 
so itappeared. The next summer proved wet, 
so that towards the latter end we had some 
grass again, and during the third summer we 
had grass enough, and in the fourth and many 
others, there was an abundance. I would have 
those who lay salt in their gravel walks, to kill 
the weeds, to observe if in a few years they do 
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To prepare VEGETABLE MouLD QuickLy.— 
As early in November as the leaves of trees can 
be collected, let them be brought in a consider- 
able quantity, into a close place, and dressed u 
there in the formofa hot bed. Let this be well 
saturated with the drainings from the dung- 
heap, with suds from the wash-house, and with 
urine from the stable and cow-house, where 
this article can be procured. Let this bed or 
heap be covered and lined with fresh stable dung, 
to make it heat. When the heat is sufficiently 
subsided, let the leaves be uncovered and turned 
over, to mix the dry and the wet well together, 
and if moisture be required, let them have it of 
the same deseription, repeating the process till 
all be reduced to fine mould. This will be ready 
for use in two months from the time of collect- 
ing the leaves, and to prevent any waste of the 
liquid recommended, « layer of maiden earth, 
of two feet thick, should be made the substra- 
tum, which would receive any of the valuable 
liquid that would otherwise run to waste. 
Leaves of slow decomposition should be avoided, 
as those of the oak, &c. which, however, are 
the best for retaining heat in hot-beds and pits. 
The leaves of fir should also be avoided, but 
those of the sycamore, elm, alder, maple, and 
all the soft kind, are best suited for the purpose. 
This compost should be kept dry, in an airy 
place, and ridged up, so that the rain cannot 
wash out the salts with which it abounds.— 
[Doyle’s Practical Gardening. } 








Reavy Mopr or repuctna Leaves To Ma- 
nuRE.—I am very successful in reducing my 
leaves to manure. I collect an immense 
quantity during the winter, and carry them 
all to the yard where the cows are milked, and 
have their sheds. Their droppings reduce them 
quickly ; but in order to make excellent ma- 
nure of them within the season, I cause a light 
layer of earth to be scattered over them from 
time to time as they rise. In February, I turn 
the whole over, and I am sure to have the en- 
tire yard covered three feet deep with choice 
and valuable vegetable mould, fit * use at any 
jtime after June, particularly if the season be 
‘tolerably wet.—({Horticultural Register. ] 








Sugar Corn, or Inpran Roastine Ears.— 
We have received from Capt. Henry Crowell, 
a sample of the above Corn, which is highly 
esteemed by the Creek Indians, from whom 
the seed was originally procured. The corn 
grows us stout, and the ears and kernels about 
the size, as the common white or cream colored 
corn, cultivated in this state; but the kernels 
may be easily distinguished by their semi-trans- 
parency. On account of the softness of the 
kernel this cogn cannot be ground into meal. It 
is used principally for roasting ears. But we 
presume it would be superior to the common 
sort for horses and hogs, by being softer and 
sweeter ; and it is said to yield more abun- 
dantly, each stalk having several ears. We 
hope that a fair trial may be made of it the en- 
suing year. 

We are told that the Indians have frequently 
the luxury of green corn the year round. The 
corn is pulled when in the milk, and boiled with 
the shucks on, and in that condition hung up 
todry. When wanted for use, the husks are 
stripped off, and it is boiled again, w'th a small 
piece of bacon or dried venison. 

The above is a different variety from the 
sugar corn procured at the seed stores. 





A Currovs MernHop or Manaaine Bess, 1N 
Eayrr.—In Bishop Pococke’s Travels in tie 
East is the following passage: “ If Lam rightly 
informed, they have an extraordinary custom 
in relation to their bees in Upper Egypt. They 
load a boat with hives at a time when their 
honey is spent; they fall down the stream all 
night, and take care to stop in a place by day, 
where the diligent animal may have an oppor- 
tunity of collecting its honey and wax, and so 
making a voyage of six weeks or two months, 
they arrive at Cairo, with plenty of honey and 
wax, and find a good market for both.”—([Hor. 








not produce more weeds than others that had no 
salt laid on them at all.<=[Ibid.] 
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Macuine For currine Grain.—[ The Union, 
a paper published at Lexington, Vir., gives the 
subjoined account of an ‘ important invention.’ 
We should like to have further particulars from 
Mr. MeCormick—the price, &c.—and, if con- 
venient, a drawing. } 

We have omitted until now to furnish our 
agricultural friends with an account of a ma- 
chine for cutting grain, invented by one of 
our ingenious and respectable county-men, 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, and which we wit- 
nessed in operation in a field of grain during 
the late harvest in the neighborhood of this 
place. A large crowd of citizens were present 


at the trial of it, and although the machine (it! 


being the first) was not as perfectly made asthe 
plans susceptible of, yet we believe it gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. We have been furnished with 
some Certificates from several of our intelligent | 
farmers, which we have appended to the follow-| 
ing description of the invention. 

This machine is so constructed as to leave a | 
long or a short stubble, to operate alike well on| 
tall or short grain. It is drawn by one horse 
walking by the side of the grain in shafts—just 
behind is a wheel about 2 feet 3 inches in dia- 
meter, which runs on the ground, by which the 
machinery is operated—having a cog-wheel with 
40 cogs screwed to it. There is a small wheel 
(with 9 cogs) working in that, having another 
on the same shatt with 28, which works anoth- 
er small one, turning a small crank, behind the 
wheel, and from this crank the knife receives a 
vibratory motion. It is about 44 feet long, with 
an edge somewhat like that of a sickle (having 
teeth,) straight and projecting into the grain at 
right angles to the horse. Behind the knife is 
an apron 5 or 6 feet long, of thin plank: and 
this frame connects with and is made fast to 


the frame which supports the main wheel—|| 
having a slide, or small wheel, under it, to \Syriaca. It abounds throug 


support it, say about 5 feet from the main 


wheel. Along side the apron, by the point Of} near rivers and streams ; and I have often won- 
the knife, and extending some distance before ||\dered that it has not been applied for the pur- 


the knife, is raised a partition of cloth for the 
purpose of dividing and keeping separate the 
cut grain from that which is left standing. Then 
is a reel, as it is termed, which is about 6 or 7 
feet in diameter, and the same length of the knife. 
This is made by framing arms tn each end of 
a shatt, say 8, the points of which are joined to- 
gether by pieces, called ribs, parallel to the 
shafts. The reel is revolved as the machine ad- 
vances, by a band from the main wheel to one 
on its shaft, the object of which is to draw the 
grain back to the knife, which will be done 
whether straight or tangled, upright or lean- 
ing, unless bales an angle of 45 deg., and to 
throw iton theapron. When asufficient quan- 
tity shall have been collected for a sheaf, the 
hand who attends it draws it off the apron with 
arake. The grain is prevented from slipping 
with the edge of the knife by pieces of wire pro- 
jecting before it within 1 or 2 inches of each 
other. 
I certify that, having used one of Mr. Me- 
Cormick’s Reaping Machines on my farm, I can 
assert that the Machine performs well on level 
and on steep land which is smooth, and that it 
will cut one acre per hour. 
Arciu’p. WaLKerR. || 
July 18, 1833. 








I certify that Mr. Cyrus MeCormick’s Reap. quence of ‘filling out and ripening in the 


ing Machine, with a horse, was employed by 
me in the late harvest, and though I did not 
work it much, I was satisfied with its work. I 
tried it for an hour, and calculated what it would 
do for a day, and found that it would cut ina 


Ds > >“ > ‘ “@ ° ° . 
day about 12 acres. 1 done so more than once. raised.—[Worcester Spy.] 


The present year was unfavorable for the trial, 
as the wheat was lodged in the field. I was so 


satisfied that I bought one. This preparation)|if the largest pip in an apple be sown, the fruit 

was necessary: the ground must be clean—||will be similar to that of the parent tree, with- 

out grafting ; and that the cabbage seed ga- 

James McDowsg.u. ‘thered from the middle flower stem produces 

July 18, 1833. iplants which will be fit for use a fortnight ear- 

I have seen Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick’s Grain-/lier than those from the seed#of the lateral 
cutting Machine in operation for two seasons | flower stems.—[Horticultural Register. } 





free from stumps and large stones. 





jwould answer admirably ; probably it might 
| . “peer } 
eerer find out the best way of using it. 
leotton to the silk of the plant would facilitate 


|Farmer. | 


sound and heavy than that which ripens 
later. The kernel and ear are about the size 
of the common corn, and Dr. Fiske thinks it 
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—it cut for me this season. I think it will per- 
form well, where the ground is clear of locks|/me call your attention to a fact but little known» 
and stumps ; and will be a great saving of hand /||viz. that in Cashmere, where it is wild in the 
|labor, and can be so constructed as to cut much/| woods, the fruit of the horse-chesnut is used to 
'|wider than at present, and [ think it well worth|/feed pigs. The wood is also serviceable for 
|the attention of the public. I think it will cut|/turners and coopers, and sells well. These 
about twelve acres per day, by being well at-|¢ircumstances will tend much to encourage the 


! 





| 


\|jtended. 


Joun Weir. 





A Wycn Evo, in Sir Wm. Baggott’s Park, 
jin the county of Staffordshire, as Sir Henry 
'|Capell told me, employed two men five days to 
|fell it. It lay forty yards in length, the stool 
||was five yards two feet across, fourteen loads 
lof wood brake in the fall, forty-eight loads in 
the top, eighty pair of naves were made of it, 
besides eight thousand six hundred and sixty 
‘feet of boards and planks. It cost £10 17s. in 
||sawing, and the whole was conceived to weigh 
ninety-nine tons. It was felled in 1674.—[Hor- 
ticultural Register. } 











Canava Corron.—In the New-England Far- 
mer, No. 17, vol. 10, page 131, it is mentioned 
in an article under the above head, that the lads 
of Dr. Stewart Chisholm, of Glengary, in Upper 
Canada, had spun a large quantity of this wild 
‘Cotton, and had it woven into cloth. ‘The dis- 
‘covery of the capability of this article being 
lconverted into cloth is attributed to the above 
lads, and it is very probable’ that they had not 
known of the experiment being made before. 
{But I find, by reference to the Domestic Ency- 
jclopiwdia, article Swallow Wort, and Milkweed, 
(other names for the plant,) that the American 
'Kditor of that work, Dr. Mease, mentions, on 
\the authority of Dr. Guthrie, (Manchester 
‘Memoirs, vol. 5,) that “ the plant is cultivated 
lextensively in Germany, and that stuffs have 
lbeen made of it which vied in lustre with the 
lanimal silk.” 
The botanical name of the plant is Asclepias 

bout N. America, 
but especially in New-York, and further north, 





pose of filling bed-spreads, as a substitute for 
the expensive article, eider-down, for which it 


require quilting. This might be ascertained by 
experiment : the ingenuity ofour women would 


I should suppose that the addition of some 


the spinning of it into thread.—[New-England 





Tue Hoxvty as a Heper-Pianr.—lit is well 
known, that the holly makes a beautiful and du- 
rable hedge, but it is seldom used for that pur- 
pose, because of its slow growth. I have, how- 
ever, seen it thrive with unusual rapidity, and 
the whole mystery appears to consist in the time 
of planting. Thousands of hollies are every 
year destroyed by transplanting them in win- 
ter: if removed at midsummer, they scarcely 
sustain a check.—[Horticultural Register. ] 





Improvep Corn.—Dr. Oliver Fiske, of this 
town, has left with us a specimen of Corn of 
a kind which he has raised for three years past, 
and which appears worthy of the attention of 
our farmers generally. It has now been fully 
ripe for near a month, and being thus early, 
it is not only safe from the frost, but, in conse- 


warmer part of the season, is more likely to be 


will yield as large a crop as any corn he ever 





Apple ann CasBace SrEp.—It is said, that 
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Uses or tHe Horse-Cuxsnut Tree.—Let 





planting of this beautiful tree. It thrives near 
water and on wet soils. It has always been 
considered useless, and it was supposed that 
only deer would eat the fruit. I have tried pigs, 
and find they will eat it.—[Horticultural Re- 
gister. } 





Larce AppLes.—There are now to be seen, 
at Thorburn’s seed store, in North Market 
street, twenty apples, weighing in the gross 
twenty one pounds one ounce—the heaviest 
exceeding twenty ounces. And, what is not 
the least part of the novelty, they actually 
grew upon the Albany Barrens! 





To PRopucE ONIONS OF A LARGE 81ZE.— 
When the beds are formed by the usual me- 
thod, tramp them heavily, and roll them firmly. 
On this compact surface sow the seed, and co- 
ver it atthe usual depth with a rich compost. 
The bulbs, instead of sinking, will spread su- 
perficially to a good size, and ripen earlier.— 
[Horticultural Register. | 





SAUERKRAUT, OR Sattep Capsace.—lIt is 
only ten or fifteen years since this article was 
introduced on board British ships of war, as an 
article possessed of valuable antiscorbutic pro- 
perties. Experience proving it to be valuable 
for the above mentioned qualities, it is still re- 
tained in their supplies. It has long been in 
use on board of German and Dutch national 
vessels, as well as merchant ships, the crews of 
which, even during the longest voyages, remain 
perfectly free from scorbutic complaints. From 
time immemorial it has formed a favorite stand. 
ing dish to the robust inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, during their long and rigorous winters. 
It is recommended by cheapness, savor, salu- 
brity, and simplicity of preparation. Cabbage 
should be taken that has sustained two or three 
white frosts previous to being gathered. Sound 
compact heads should be chosen; the green 
and imperfect leaves should be carefully re- 
moved, each head divided, and the stalk cut out, 
then sliced fine with an instrument made for 
the purpose: a suitable tub, barrel shaped, 
wit be prepared. After cutting, it should be 
salted with the proportion of a pint of fine salt 
to the bushel of cabbage, well intermingled, 
which may then be gradually packed in the tub, 
pressing it continually with an appropriate 
wooden rammer. It should then be covered 
with a circular board, two inches less in diame- 
ter than the tub, and a weight of 20 or 30 Ibs. 
placed on it. In two weeks it will undergo 
the acetous fermentation, when it will be fit for 
use. Attention should be paid to it every week, 
to skim the froth from the brine, to wash the 
board, stone, and sides of the tub. When Sau- 
erkraut is taken out of the tub tocook, it should 
always be washed with fresh water, and cooked 
without the addition of any other vegetable. 
A piece of fat pork, beef, or a fat goose, en- 
closed with the Sauerkraut, in a close tin vessel, 
and stewed three hours, forms an excellent 
dish, and is the more valuable as it can be had 
at the seasons of the year, and under cireum- 
stances, that vegetables cannot be procured.— 
[Daily Chronicle.] 





AaaicutruraL Turtet.—Gen, Jas. Shelby, of this 
county, sold, a few days since, a flock of 160 mules, 
raised on his plantation, for the sum of $11,840 cash 
in hand. Fourteen of these mules were purchased 
by the agent of a gentleman of Cuba, and were sold 
for %130 each, making an aggregate $1,820 for 
the 14.—[Lexington (Ky.) Intell.] 








It is computed that there are in the United States 
about 800 whale ships, employing about 10,000 men, 
and which bring home every 40 months about 227,- 
960 barrels of oil, the value of which is not far from 
$4,000,000. The outfit of each ship, for 30 months 








cruise, is from 15,000 to 20,000 dollars. 
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Eeyrrian Eoo-Oven.—It is a well-known 
fact, that eggs may be hatched by artificial 


means. ‘The Egyptians, as well as those 
who have tried the experiment in Europe, 
have succeeded, by means of artificial heat, 
in hatching eggs without any aid from the 
mother birds. 

According to the best descriptions of the 
Egyptian mamal, or hatching oven, it ts a 
brick structure about nine feet high. The 
middle is formed into a gallery about three 
feet wide aud eight feet high, extending from 
one end of the building to the other. ‘This 
gallery forms the entrance to the oven, and 
commands its whole extent, facilitating the 
various operations indispensable for keeping 
the eggs at the proper degree of warmth. 
On each side of this gallery there is a dou- 
ble row of rooms, every room on the ground 
floor having one over it of precisely the same 
dimensions, namely, three feet in height, four 
or five in breadth, and twelve or fifteen in 
length. These have a round hole for an en- 
trance of about a foot and a half in diameter, 
wide enough for a man to creep through ; and 
into each are put four or five thousand eggs. 

When the fires have been continued for 
eight or twelve days, according to the weath- 
er, they are discontinued, the heat acquired 
by the ovens being sufficient to finish the 
hatching, which requires in all twenty-one 
days, the same time as when eggs are natu- 
rally hatched by a hen. 

e number of ovens dispersed in the se- 
veral districts of Egypt has been estimated 
at 386; and it has been computed that a 
million of chickens are annually hatched, in 
this manner, in Egypt.—[ People’s Mag. | 





Naturat Wonper.—On the south side 
of the island (Mauritius) is a point called 
“the Souffleur” (the Blower), from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: A large mass of rock 
runs out into the sea from the main land, to 
which it is joined by a neck of rock not two 
feet broad. The constant beating of the 
tremendous swell which rolls in has under- 
mined it in every direction, till it has exact- 
ly the appearance of a Gothic building, with 
a number of arches in the centre of the rock, 
which is about thirty-five or forty feet above 
the sea; the water has forced two passages 
vertically upwards, which are worn as smooth 
and cylindrical as if cut by achisel. When 
a heavy sea rolls in, it, of course, fills in an 
iastant the hollow caverns underneath, and 
tinding no other egress, and being borne in 
with tremendous violence, it rushes up these 
chimneys, and flies, roaring furiously, to a| 
height of full sixty feet. The mome:t the 
wave recedes, the vacuum beneath causes 
the wind to rush into the two apertures with 
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seated ourselves close to the chimneys, where 
I proposed making a sketch, and had just 
begun, when in came a thundering sea, 
which broke right over the rock itself, and 
drove us back much alarmed. Our negro 
guide now informed us that we must make 
haste to re-cross our narrow bridge, as the 
sea would get up as the tide rose. We lost 
no time, and got back dry enough; and I 
was obliged to make my sketches from the 
main land. In about three-quarters of an 
hour the sight was truly maguificent. I do 
uot exaggerate in the least when I say that 
the waves rolled in long and unbroken, full 
twenty-five feet high, till, meeting the head- 
land, they broke clear over it, sending the 
spray flying over to the main land; while 
from the centre of this mass of foam, the 
Souffleur shot up with a noise which we after- 
wards heard distinctly between two and three 
miles. Standing on the main cliff, more}! 


quite wet. All we wanted to complete the 
picture was a large ship going ashore.— 
[Journal of the Royal Geog. Soc. ] 





Human Lire.—Pliny has compared a 
river to human life. [have never read the 
passage in his works, but I have been a hun- 
dred times struck with the analogy, particu- 
larly amidst mountain scenery. ‘The river, 
small and clear in its origin, gushes forth 
from rocks, falls into deep glens, and wan- 
tons and meanders through a wild and pictu- 
resque country, rourishing only the uoculti- 
vated tree or flewer by its dew or spray. In}| 
this, its state of infancy and youth, it may 
be compared to the human mind, in which 
fancy and strength of imagination are pre- 
dominant—it is more beautiful than useful. 
When the different rills or torrents join, and 
descend into the plain, it becomes slow and 
stately in its movements; it is applied to 
move machinery, to irrigate meadows, and 
to bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and use-|, 
ful. As it flows on towards the sea, it loses 
its force and its motion, and at last, as it 
were, becomes lost and mingled with the 
mighty abyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still fur- 
ther, and say, that in its origin, its thunder- 
ing and foam, when it carries down clay 
from the bank and becomes impure, it re- 
sembles the youthful mind, affected by dan- 
gerous passions. And the influence of a 
lake in calming and clearing the turbid wa- 
ter, may be compared to the effect of reason 
in more mature life, when the tranquil, deep, 
cool, and unimpassioned mind is freed from its 
fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. 
And, above a!), the sources of a river, which 
may be considered as belonging to the at- 
mosphere, and its termination in the ocean,|, 
may be regarded as imaging the divine ori-|) 
gin of the human mind, and its being ulti- 
mately returned to and lost in the Infinite 
and Eternal [ntelligence from which it origi- 
nally sprung.—[Davy.] 





Tur LaNncasTeRIAN Sysrem iN GREECE, 
4. D. 1669.—We found about thirty young)’ 
lads sitting upon benches, and their master 


jat the head of them teaching them to read. 


His method was pretty, and much beyond 
ours ; the master causing the whole class to} 





a loud humming noise, which is heard ata 


considerable distance. My companion and'! 


I arrived there before high water, and hav-| 
we|) 


ing climbed across the neck of rock, 


read at a time without confusion, every scho-) 
‘lar being ob¥ged to attend, and to mind 
‘what his next neighbor reads. They had 
leach of them the same author in his hand ; 


than a hundred feet above the sea, we were 
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and, for example, if-he had thirty scholars, 
he chose out some continued discourse, and 
gave them but thirty words to read ; the first 
boy reading the first word, the second boy 
the second word, the third boy the third 
word, and so on. If they read soundly and 
right, he gave them thirty words more ; but 
if any of the boys were out or imperfect, he 
was corrected by the next, who was always 
very exact in observing him, and he his 
neighbor, till the whole number of words 
were read. So that the thirty scholars, ly- 
ing all of them at catch, and ready to take 
advantage of any defect in their neighbor, 
‘stimulated by an ambition of being thought 
the best scholar, every one’s lesson was the 
‘lesson of all, and happy was he that.could 
say it the best. ‘To obviate any of the scho- 
lars in eluding that order, by preparing him- 
‘self for any single words, their places were 
changed, and he who was at ote reading in 
the first place was removed a greater dis- 
itence in the next. Thus one lesson was 
enough for a whole form, how numerous so- 
ever, and which was very convenient for the 
master ; the boys were not constrained to 
icome to him one afier another, for every one 
|was a master to his neighbor.—{Guillatiere, 
quoted in Hennen’s Medical Topography of 


| 





ithe Mediterranean. } 





Decision or Cuaracrer.—You may re- 
icollect the mention, in one of our conversa- 
\tions, of a young man who wasted in two or 
three years a large patrimony, in profligate 
revels with a number of worthless associates 
‘calling themselves his friends, till his means 
\were exhausted, when they of course treat. 
ied him with neglect or contempt. Reduced 
\to absolute want, he one day went out of the 
‘house with an intention to put an end to his 
‘life ; but wandering awhile almost uncon- 
isciously, he came to the brow of an eminence 
\which ‘overlooked what were lately his es- 
tates. Here he sat dews, and remained fix- 
‘ed in thought a number of hours, at the end 
of which he sprang from the ground with a 
vehement exulting emotion, He had form- 
led his resolution, which was that all these 
lestates should be his again ; he had formed 
ihis plan, too, which he instantly began to 
jexecute. He walked hastily forward, de- 
itermined to seize the very first opportunity, 
jof however humble a kind, to gam any mo- 
ney, though it were ever so despicable a 
trifle, and resolved absolutely not to spend, 
lif he could help it, a farthing of whatever he 
jmight obtain. The first thing that drew his 
ap of coals shot out of 
icarts on the pavement before a house. He 
loftered himself to shovel or wheel them into 
ithe place where they were to be laid, and 
was employed. He received a few pence 
for the labor; and then, in pursuance of the 
saving part of his plan, requested some smal! 
gra‘uity of meat and drink, which was given 
him. He then looked out for the next thing 
that might chance to offer; and went with 
‘indefatigable industry through a succession 
of servile employments, of longer or shorter 
duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far 
‘as possible, the expense of a penny. He 
promptly seized every opportunity which 
icould advance his design, without regarding 
the meanness of occupation or appearance. 
‘By this method he had gained, after a con- 
‘siderable time, money enough to purchase, in 
order to sell again, a few cattle, of which he 
had taken pains to understand the value. 
|He speedily, but cautiously, turned his first 
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gaius into second advantages ; retained with- 
out a single deviation lis extreme parsimo- 
ny; and thus advanced by degrees into 
larger transactions and incipient wealth. I 
did not hear, or have forgotton, the continued 
course of his life: but the final result was, 
that he more than recovered his lost pesses- 
sions, and died an inveterate miser, worth 
£60,000. I have always recollected this as 
a signal instance, though in an unfortunate 
and ignoble direction, of decisive character, 
and of the extraordinary effect, which, ac- 
cording to general laws, belongs to the 
strongest form of such a character.—{[Fos- 
ter’s Essays. | 





M. Guesney’s New System or Putroso.- 
puy.—Sir John Byerley has recently intro- 
duced into England a globe of a new and 
important character, invented by M. Gues- 
ney, an adyocate of Coutances in Norman- 
dy, and described by him in a work entitled 
Mouvement Heliaque, Paris, 1825. Many of, 
the more important phenomena of geology 
and physical geography have given birth to 
the wildest theories. M. G. being led to 
regard them as produced by the precession 
of the equinoxes, attempted their solution on 
scientific bases. Unfortunately M. G. is a 
sworn enemy of the Newtonian system, aad 
while his whole theory is grounded on the 
precession of the equinoxes, he denies the 
cause of that precession, and affirms that 
the earth is perfectly spherical! His work 
abounds with errors quite as easy to refute, 
but he has the great and exclusive merit of 
having first had the idea of constructing a 
terrestrial globe in harmony with the celes- 
tial, by tracing the system of the ecliptic 
upon it as upon the celestial globe. 

We may here observe, that the whole of 
the appearances in the heavens are to be 
referred to the two motions of the earth. 
The polar star is not polar to any planet but 
our own; and the poles of the ecliptic in 
the folds of Draco and in the Dorado are 
only so in reference to the earth. ‘The axes 
ot the world, as they are called, or those of 
the ecliptic and the equator, are two lines 
crossing each other in the centre of the earth, 
at an angle of 23° 28’, and extending to the 
heavens ; but, we repeat it, they do not pass 
through the centres of any other planets ; and 
are therefore to be referred to the earth alone. 

The points where these lines pass through 
the surtace of the earth are the poles on 
which its motions are performed, the move. 
ment of rotation, or diurnal motion, on the 
poles of the equator, and the movement of 
translation, or annual motion, on the poles of 
the ecliptic. M. Guesney’s great difficulty 
was to fix the seat of the poles of the eclip- 
tic on the terrestrial globe. In this he re- 
ceived no aid from astronomers, who declare 
the ecliptic to be a circle in the heavens, and 
to have no reference whatever to the earth, 
forgetting that, as the plane of the ecliptic 
passes through the centre of the earth, it 
must cut its surface somewhere : to determine 
those points, then, and consequently the poles 
of the terresirial ecliptic, was the object of 
M. Guesney. He found that the magnetic 
needle and its dip were both directed to one 


point on the globe near the polar circle at//are found in Mexico and the Oural Moun- 
the back of Iceland, precisely on the first||tains. 
meridian adopted by order of Louis XIIL.,|/the straits in the higher latitudes run from 


passing through the island of Ferro. He 
found that, by supposing the seat of the pole 
of the ecliptic there, it gave a satisfactory 


Inomena; he therefore fixed it there by ap- 
proximation. Sir J. B. appears to be the 
ouly scientific person who has taken the 
trouble to sift the wheat from the chaff, and 
on this basis to erect a theory embracing the 
principal phenomena. Not, however, satis- 
fied with approximation, where mathemati- 
cal accuracy was evidently attainable, he 
endeavored to ascertain precisely the poles 
of the terrestrial ecliptic, when, fortunately, 
he found that Laplace, pursuing another ob- 
ject, had already solved the problem. 
To avoid the confusion of every maritime 
nation using a different first meridian, La- 
place wished them to take that “of which 
the midnight corresponds with the instant 
when the great axis of the ecliptic is per- 
pendicular to the right line of intersection 
of the equator and ecliptic, which meridian 
is 166° 46’ 12” east of Paris,” or 169° 6’ 27” 
east of Greenwich Observatory. 
On the authority, therefore, of the great- 
est astronomer of any age, Sir J. B. has had 
a terrestrial globe prepared by Mr. Newton, 
with the system of the ecliptic described on 
the poles as fixed by Laplace ; the north pole 
of the ecliptic being in the polar circle, and 
the winter solstitial colure, or first meridian, 
10° 53’ 35" west of Greenwich. A circle 
drawn from this pole as a centre, on a radi- 
us of 23° 28’, will pass through the pole of 
the earth, and trace its line of motion round 
the pole of the ecliptic, in 25,920 years. 
This revolution of the pole of the equator 
round that of the ecliptic is admitted by all 
astronomers to take place in the heavens, but 
not in the earth. They admit, too, that the 
axis of the ecliptic is fixed and immovable, 
the ecliptic being so; but they have not yet 
shown how a right line intersecting another 
fixed right line at a given angle shall move 
round the latter at its extremity, and not at 
a given distance from the point of intersec- 
tion! Assuming, then, that the pole of the 
equator revolves round the pole of the ferres- 
trial ecliptic, it remains to show a few of the 
terrestrial effects of such motion. 

By inspection of the globe, we find that 
the pole of the equator is now at nearly its 
greatest distance from western Europe ; that 
it is advancing at the rate of about 394 yards 
annually on North America, and will pass 
through Laneaster Straits, Hudson Straits, 
over Resolution Isle, enter Europe at Cape 
Fiuisterre, pass over Bilbao and the north- 
ern frontier of Spain, through France over 
Toulouse, through Lombardy over Milan, 
through Germany over Vienna, and pass 
into Russia over Moscow, &c. &c. It is 
found that the solstitial colures are almost en- 
tirely in the ocean, cutting only a small por- 
tion of Western Africa, and a portion of 
Kamschatka, and proceeding without inter- 
ruption until they meet the lower part of| 
New-Zealand. 

On inspecting the globe farther, we find 
that Kamschatka was at a given period with- 
in the tropics, which accounts for tropical 
fossils being found inthe polar regions ; and 
that the Oural Mountains were formerly in 
the latitude of Mexico, which explains why 
the precious metals are found in such high 
latitudes, and why the same precious stones 


We find also that the direction of 


west to east, or in the direction of the wa. 
ters of the pole. The debris of mountains 


are found in the same direction in England, 





of Lombardy are covered with Alpine debris, 
and in Scandinavia, masses of 50,000 tons 
have been transported, (Dr. Buckland fan- 
cies on the back of an iceberg,) by the im- 
mense force of the Polar Ocean. 

The radius of the earth at the equator is 
about 65,000 feet greater than the polar ra- 
dius, owing to the centrifugal force (which is 
as the radii of the parallels of latitude), And, 
as the pole moves through 46° 56’ of latitude 
in 12,960 years, in that lapse of time one part 
of the equator will be carried 46° 56’ into the 
southern hemisphere. At that period all 
western Europe will be buried under the 
waters of the pole (forming the period of a 
deluge), as it was at three distinct periods, 
at intervals of nearly 26,000 years; which 
ascertains the existence of the globe in its 
present state (which was probable its primi- 
tive) for 70,000 years. ‘This change of the 
plane of the equator is probably the cause 
of all the great phenomena ; it changes the la- 
titude from polar to tropical regions, and 
thus renders a change in the action of the 
centrifugal force ; and from whatever part 
the pole is receding, the centrifugal force is 
increasing, which produces an alteration of 
surface ; in whatever place it is advancing 
there is a consequent depression, There is 
thus a daily tendency to elevation in some 
parts, and to depression in others; and to 
this cause Sir J. B. attributes earthquakes 
and volcanic action. According to this the- 
ory, as the elevation and depression must be 
greatest in the direction of the motion of the 
pole, so ought the degree of volcanic action to 
be. On inspecting the globe, we find this to be 
the case, and that voleanic action is greatest 
on the meridians of S. America and the Phi- 
lippine Isles. Where no elements of com- 
bustion exist we have eruptions of mud, &c. 

The difference between the earth’s radius 
at the equator and at 45° is 5,340 French toi- 
ses, or about 33,000 English feet. Now, the 
equator changing its position nearly 47°, it 
follows that in the solstitial colure the present 
position of the equator will be depressed at 
least 33,000 feet. ‘This will readily account 
for marine fossils being found in Chimborazo, 
15,500 teet above the surface of the ocean. 
The above is a brief outline of the system 
to which Sir John Byerley intends shortly to 
call the attention of the public. He courts 
inqviry; for, if the theory be well founded, 
it will entirely re-model the science of phy- 
sical geography.—{ British Cyclopedia. | 
Skriv anp Sromacn.—Let these two im. 
portant organs be attended to in a proper 
manner, and all the diseases of summer, 
cholera inclusive, will be avoided. The 
kind of attention to the skin consists in dai- 
ly friction with a coarse towel or flesh brush 
—the tepid or warm bath twice, or, at least, 
once aweek ; or, in lieu of this, daily sponging 
the surface with salt and water, with the chill 
taken off it, and then rubbing with a dry coarse 
towel. The stomach will have justice dene 
it by an avoidance of all alcoholic drinks; 
the moderate use of tea and coffee, if such 
be habitually taken; a due proportion of 
well boiled vegetables, with meat, roasted or 
boiled ; and on occasions, in sanguinary tem- 
peraments in a feverish habit of body, a mo- 
derate share of ripe cooked fruits, to the ex- 
clusion, however, of cherries and plums. In 
all cases where disease is present in a place, 
no kind of fruit, nor any new or unaccus- 
tomed article of diet whatever, should be 














solution of many hitherto inexplicable phe- 


The plains 


France, Italy, Scandinavia, &c. 





taken in the evening.—{Journal of Health} 
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tion of the thrust in the direction of the length||his daily intercourse of business or pleasure ; 


of the chapel: 

One of the finest features of Gothic arch- 
itecture, and which, in many instances, still 
fornis the mos striking ornaments of our 
cities, is the tall, tapering spiral, which was 
first built of wood by the Normans, and af- 
terwards in stone, early in the 13th century. 
In the course of the 14th and 15th centu- 
ries, they were greatly increased in number. 





Patent Rapraror, or GLose Srove.—A 
stove, with the above name, has recently 
been invented by Mr. Waurer Hunt, of this 
city, one of which was in operation a short 
time since at the Exchange. ‘The main part 
of the stove where the coal is deposited is 
of a globular form, and from its peculiar con- 
struction, produces a greater quantity of heat 
from a given quantity of fuel than any other 
stove new in use. After repeated trials, the 
inventor informs us that it requires a very 
small quantity of fuel in comparison with 
many others now in use, and from what we 
witnessed we are disposed to entertain the 
same opinion. This article is well calcula- 
ted for halls, churches, counting rooms, &c. ; 
and, when once proved, will no doubt be ge- 
nerally sought after. 





Mecuanicat [xvenrion,—The writer of 
this, while on a visit to the penitentiary, near 
the city of Trenton, New-Jersey, a few days 
ago, witnessed the operation of a machine 
for punching holes in bars of iron, which 
worked with extraordinary effect. It isa 
simple machine, easily constructed, at very 
little expense, and capable of being moved 
about and used in any position, It was em- 
ployed in punching the holes for the perpen- 
dicular bars which are inserted through the 
flat cross bars for the iron grating to be used 
in the windows and doors of the new State 
Penitentiary. 


inches in diameter—the bar being perfectly 
cold at the time. 


or three rapid blows with a sledge hammer. 
This is certainly an important discovery in 
this branch of mechanics, and is the inven. 
tion of some of the gentlemen engaged in 
the erection of the new Penitentiary.—{Em- 
porium. } 





Epvucation.—The following beautiful ex. 
tract is from an address delivered before the 
Zelosophic Society of the University of Penn. 
sylvania, by Hon. Joseph Hopkins, LL. D., 
page 26: 

“The American parent does an injustice 
to his child which he can never repair, for 
which no inheritance can compensate, who 
refuses to give him a full education be- 
cause he is not intended for a learned profes. 
sion. Whatever he may intend, he cannot 
know to what his son will come ; and if there 
should be no change in this respect, will a 
liberal education be lost upon him because 
he is not a lawyer, a doctor, a divine ? 


this opinion. It is impossible to imagine a 


citizen of this commonwealth to be in any 
situation in which the discipline and ac- 
quirements of a liberal education, however 
various and extended, will not have their va- 
lue. They will give him consideration and 
usefulness, which will be seen and felt in 





We noticed that in the space}| 
of one minute and a quarter, seven holes), 
were perforated through a bar half an inch) 
thick, each hole being one and a quarter), 


This effect is produced), 
by the application of a lever power, and two}, 


No.|| 
thing can be more untrue or pernicious than}! 


they will give him weight and worth as a 
lmember of society, and be a never-failing 
'soutee of honorable, viftuous, and lasting 
‘enjoyment, under all circumstances, and in 
every station of life. ‘They will preserve)| 
him from the delusion of dangerous errors, | 
and the seductions of degrading and de- 
structive vices. The gambling table will 
not be resorted to to hasten the slow and 
listless step of time, when the library offers 
a surer and more attractive resource. ‘The 
bottle will not be applied to to stir the lan-)| 
guid spirit to action and delight, when the), 





imagination and pour its fascinating wonders 
on the soul. 
will make their possession a true friend, a 
more cherished companion, a more interest- 
ing, beloved, and loving husband, a more va- 
luable and respected parent.” 





Metuop or Crearrne Fur ror Maxine 
Hars.—The preparation of hats is one of the 
principal uses to which fur is put in this coun. 
itry ; we therefore select the present article for 
idescribing the mode of clearing the fur for that 
‘purpose. An account of the complete forma- 
ition of a hat will be given in a future num. 
‘ber. The patent improvements to which we 
‘are going to call the reader’s attention are | 





lexhibited in the diagram beneath, and are) 


‘intended to separate the finer portions of the 
fur from those that are less costly. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: ~— 
| Anendless web, or feeding cloth, is shown} 
at a. It is extended on two rollers, upon) 
which web the materials to be cleared and| 
‘separated are placed, and by which they are} 
learried forward into the machine. 6 is aj 
‘hollow cylinder, with a flanch at each extre-| 
imity. From the rims of these flanches a 
‘number of cords of catgut are extended and 
made tight. A peg or pin is so placed, the 
‘cords are put in vibration as they pass round, 
and thus take the material from the feeding 
cloth. To insure a requisite current of air 
for carrying the fur onward, vanes are placed 
in the cylinder 6. The precise amount of 
‘current is determined by the regulator e, 
‘and the board f. The portions that are not 
\sufficiently cleared are returned in the direc. 
tion of the arrow towards g, while that which 
is completed goes out at h, and from thence 
‘into a large upper chamber.—[British Cy- 
‘clopzedia. | 


























Pressep Brer.—Take a piece of the flank, 
brisket, or other part, freed entirely from bone ; 
piekle it for five or six days, in a brine made of 
common salt and sugar, in the proportion of a 
quarter of a pound of sugar to a pint of salt ; 
then boil it gently till very tender ; wrap it in 





‘a strong cloth, and press it under a heavy|| 





\weight, or in a cheese press, till perfectly cold. 
It is fine when eaten cold, or for sandwiches. 


magic of the poet is at hand to rouse the lthe 


Wild Horses—The Game and Sports of the 
West. [From Skinner’s American Turf 
Registet for October. ] 

Fort Gisson, August 1, 1833. 

Mr. Evrror—Although the “blind goddess,” 
in her capricious dispensations, has not deemed 
me worthy a high place among that spirited and 
jovial fraternity yclept, “ sportsmen of the 
turf,” an inherent fondness for the horse, and 
the interest awakened by a recital of his gallant 
achievements, have made me a regular reader 
of your excellent work. 

I have observed the polite reception given by 
you to all sporting notices and papers, contri- 
buted by different gentlemen, on the subject of 
hunting and the various animals with which 
have come in contact. 
aving recently visited the Grand Prairie, 


Such gifts, such acquirements,|'southwest of us, where the lovers of genuine 


field sports will find an inexhaustible source of 
amusement, among game of almost every vari- 
ety and of the noblest species, I have employed 
a leisure hour in embodying a brief relation of 
ithe tour, which is submitted to your diseretion, 
jas the proper depository of sporting intelli- 
igence. 

| A detachment of infantry and rangers, 
amounting to about three hundred and eighty 
‘men, left this post on the 6th May last, charged 
with the duty of scouring the Indian country to 
\the southwest, with the double object of pre- 
‘serving the friendly relations existing between 
ithe tribes in alliance with the United States, 
‘and of preventing the hostile incursions of their 
jenemies, the Pawnees. 

On the 7th of May we left the bank of the 
(Arkansas, and advanced on our line of march, 
jin a south-west direction, across the northern 
branches of the Canadian river. 

| The season of the year was most propitious 
‘to the purposes of hunting, as well as of mili- 
tary operations. Nature had fairly unfolded 
|her vernal beauties, and we were traversing a 
|lovely region of undulating prairie, meuded 
with green, and diversified by “hill and dale, 
copse, grove and mound :” its deep solitudes 


|| occasionally enlivened by herds of deer, whose 


itimid glance and airy bound, as the stirring 
notes of the bugle fel upon their ear, bespoke 
‘a fear and distrust of their civilized visitors. 
| It was not until we had advanced some 
‘ninety or one hundred miles from Fort Gibson 
that we fairly reached the game country. As 
we were now on a neutral ground, between the 
|Pawnees and the tribes friendly to the United 
States, and as the danger of hunting operates, 
‘in some measure, as a check on all parties, in 
lresorting there, it results that the game (parti- 
‘eularly the deer) is more plentiful in that sec- 
|tion than it otherwise would be. The buffalo 
/was here first encountered—a striking proof of 
ithe rapidity with which this call recedes 
before the advances of civilization. Ten years 
‘since they abounded in the vicinity of Fort Gib- 
json ; and in the summer of 1822, the writer of 
this, with Maj. Mason, of the army, and a party 
of keen sportsmen, killed a considerable num- 
iber of them near Fort Smith, about forty miles 
east of us. They have receded, it would 
seem, one hundred miles westward in the last 
|ten years; and it may be safely assumed, that 
[thirty or forty years hence, they will not be 
jfound nearer to us than the spurs of the Rocky 
\Mountains, unless the numerous bands of 
jhunters of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee 
and Creek tribes, established in this country, 
‘should relinquish the chase for the arts of civil- 
jized life. On the 26th May we reached the 
imain Canadian river, near the point where it 
lenters the timber bordering the eastern verge 
\of the Grand Prairie, in its flow from the west. 
The Grand Prairie extends to the Rocky 
Mountains, and presents to the eye a bound- 
less extent of rolling champaign country, ocea- 
sionally intersected by small streams, thinly 
bordered by dwarfish timber. A formidable 
jherd of about one hundred buffaloes was here 
discovered, and as the command needed fresh 
‘meat, a Pelt was ordered, and forty horsemen 
cetached to attack them. They gaily moved off 
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in a gallop, armed with rifles. As they neared 
the herd they quickened their pace to half speed, 
when they were discovered by the graceless 
buffaloes, who started off as fast as they could 
scamper, with their peculiar hobbling bouncing 
gait. The hunters now pressed them closely, 
and penetrated the moving mass at full speed ; 
when each man selected his victim. The sharp 
quick report of the rifle was now heard in rapid 
succession ; while the rush of the horses and 
buffaloes, the shouts of the party on the heights, 
and the flashes and on of the guns, pre- 
sented altogether one of the most animated 
spectacles I had ever witnessed. 

The whole chase was visible for a long dis- 
tanee to the command, halted on the eminence ; 
and so great was the interest it excited, that 
numbers were unable to resist it, and dashed 
off at full speed, to join in the work of destruc- 
tion. The pursuit terminated in the death of a 
large number of the buffaloes, whose huge un- 
wieldy carcasses lay strewed over the plain, 
like heroes on the battle field. 

The buffalo is, when wounded and excited, a 
very dangerous animal; and there are many 
instances related of hunters, who, relying too 
far on their seeming stupidity, and unwieldi- 
ness, have fallen victims to their ferocity. On 
one occasion during our trip, two rangers, in 
the impetuosity of pursuit, drove « buffalo into 
a narrow pass, where, finding himself closely 
a he made battle, goring one of the 
1orses in the thigh, and overturning him aid his 
rider. The horse of the other ranger stum- 
bled during the conflict, and threw his rider on 
the back of the buffalo, which, becoming 
alarmed at this new mode of attack, now set 
off at full speed, carrying the ranger with him 
about twenty yards, until the latter, finding the 
gait not very easy, and likely to continue 
some time, rolled off the buffalo into the dust— 
each parting mutually willing to dissolve the 
connection. 

Progressing south-west from the Canadian 
river, we reached the head waters of the Blue 





Water river—a_ beautiful limestone region of 


elevated prairie, abounding in game of all 
kinds. Buffaloes were astonishingly nume- 
rous here ; and I shall not fear contradiction in 
saying that I saw, in one view, as many as 
two thousand head. The country lying be- 
tween the head of the Blue Water and False 
Onachita rivers is particularly noted for the 
abundance and excellence of the wild horses 
which roam in its fertile prairies. 

In one drove I estimated as many as one 
hundred and twenty head, most of them large 
and well formed. What struck me as peculiar- 
ly remarkable was the predominance of the 
gray color; by which I mean to say, there 
were more, as [ thought, of that color than 
of any other single color. The same observa- 
tion has been made by oriental travellers, of 
the far famed stock of Arabia. Several horses 
were caught by the rangers, but they were 
not, of course, of the best class, which is sel- 
dom if ever overtaken, it being a natural im- 
possibility that jaded horses, on a journey, can 
earry one hundred and sixty or one hundred 
and eighty pounds weight, and outstrip a na- 
ked and untired animal] of the same species o 
itaelf. 

At our encampment on the Canadian, an in- 
cident occurred which very fairly tested the en. 
during qualities of the wild horse, and will ena- 
ble us to form a pretty correct estimate of his 
general powers. ‘There was a fine looking ani- 
mal discovered near the camp by a party of 
rangers, and several of them gave pursuit. 
They run him alternately a distance of about 
two miles, when they relinquished the pursuit. 
A third horseman then gave chase on a fresh 
horse, noted for speed and bottom in a compa. 
ny of one hundred men. The issue proved 
the vast superiority of the prairie horse, which 
at first ran before his pursuer at his ease; but 
being at length pushed for the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, evinced such prodigious 
speed and wind, that, in the words of the ran. 
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The wild horses and mares taken by the ran- 
ers, though small, were remarkable for deep, 
hard, black hoofs, flat sinewy limbs, full fine 
eyes, and large nostrils—four of the cardinal 
attributes of the courser. 
Of all the varieties of sportitig in which I 
have participated, | have certainly found none 
so animating as the chase of the wild horse. 
There are two modes of taking them: one by 
throwing a running noose around the neck, 
from acoil held in the hand, and the other by 
fastening one end of the cord to the pummel of} 
the saddle, and the other to a stick about eight 
feet long, in such a manner that the noose is 
always open and ready to put over the horse’s 
head. The first mode requires great practice 
and address. Itis employed by the Spaniards 
of Mexico and South America, who can, it is 
said, catch a horse by any foot which may be 
named. 

On the head of Blue Water a party of four o 
us determined to take a run after wild horses. 
—Having equipped ourselves with a noose 
and stick, tightened our girths, and tied up our 
heads, we rode forth into the prairie, and soon 
discovered a large herd of about one hundred 
head, quietly grazing, and unaware of our ap- 
proach. As soon as we approached near enough 
to be seen by them, and were gradually recog- 
nized, the whole body began to nicker, and was 
soon in commotion, stamping the ground with 
their fore feet, while a few of the bolder spirits 
moved up towards us, slowly and doubtingly, 
eager to ascertain our character. Each rider 
now stooped on his horse, laying his head close 
to his horse’s neck ; and in this manner we si- 
lently advanced, watching closely the move- 
ments of the herd, and making each a selection 
of such an animal as pleased his fancy. This 
part of the sport was very fine ; and in the pre- 
sent instance so many elegant forms of both 
sexes, and all colors and sizes, presented them- 
selves, that it required not a little promptitude 
to form a decision. "We had not long to deli- 
berate, for by the time we were within one hun- 
dred yards, the increased nickering and con- 
fusion showed they had winded us, and the 
whole herd suddenly wheeled round and dashed 
off over the plain, closely pressed by their ea- 
ger pursuers. We ran them about two miles, 
but the rocky nature of the country, and the 
number of deep ravines crossing our track in 
every direction, prevented our coming up with 
such as were desirable. Could we have had a 
clear run the whole distance, we should doubt- 
less have secured some fine animals, as their 
numbers prevented their running to advantage 
—causing them to crowd and impede the pro- 
gress of each other, by which the disparity as 
to weight, previously referred to, would have 
been neutralized. On our return towards the 
main body of the troops, we saw a large stal- 
lion, whose fore leg had been broken in the 
chase, yet, in spite of this he managed to hob- 
ble off on the remaining three very cleverly. 
Nothing in natural scenery can surpass the 
beauty of the prairie when we visited it ; and it 
may be imagined with what delight we stood 
ona mound, on one oceasion, and took into one 
view the wild horse, the buffalo, the elk, the 
deer, and the antelope, in their native strength 
and beauty, roving free and untrammelled as 
the air they inhaled. Of each of these differ- 
ent species, with the exception of the elk, a 
number were killed and taken by the party ; in 
addition to bears, wild turkeys, one wild hare, 
and numbers of prairie dogs. 

From this point we made a short detour 
south-west, and thence turned north-east, on 
our return tour, as our provisions of every kind 
were nearly exhausted ; and we were a short 
time afterwards compelled to subsist on wild 
meats,—part of the time without salt,—for the 
period of thirty-five days. 

With what a prurient fancy did we conjure 
up in our minds the delicate viands, rich sau- 
ces, and ruby wines, of your northern Barnums 
and Niblos. In our reveries by day, and dreams 
by night, we invoked the spirit of the immor- 








the odious buffalo jerk into something palatable 
and digestible. 

Long privation had, by the time we reached 
the point of departure, sensibly affected out 
rotundity. Our clothes hung in graceless folds 
on our gaunt and faniished limbs, and we were 
nearly eircumstanced like Falstaff’s troop—al- 
most without a shirt among us: the “ cankers 
of acalm world and a long peace.” 

A Reaper. 





Buu Catr.—We have been shown a bull 
ealf, raised and owned by Mr. Ebenezer Ro- 
gers, (Albion, Orleans co.) which, for size, 
beauty, and precocity of growth, we think, must 
surpass any animal of the kind, of a similar 
age, ever raised in this state. 

The calf is but seven months old, and weighs 
735 pounds—girts 5 feet 2 inches, and mea- 
sures 6 feet from between the horns to the tip 
of the rump. He was sired by a bull half Dur- 
ham and halt Devonshire. His dam is half Dur- 
ham and half American breed--is handsomely 
built, and of a dark chesnut color.—{ Orleans 
American. | 





STATISTICS OF TENNESSEE. 


Population. 
Whites . " é é 3 - 535,744 
Slaves . * . ‘ “ - 141,603 
Free colored persons, : e ° 4,555 
Total, ” -  - 681,902 


Square Miles. 
According to the most accurate estimate, there 
are about 42,000 square miles—equal to 26,880,000 
acres. 
Exports. 

The annual exports can only be estimated by refer- 
ence to particular sections of the country, and their 
average there. 


Cotton 120,000 bales - - ° - $4,000,000 
Corn and live stock - é ° - 1,000,000 
Tobacco 4,000 hogsheads, » é 120,000 
Iron and castings, = - " ° - 800,000 
Other articles not enumerated, - - 200,000 

$6,120,000 


Public Debt. 
The state is entirely free from public debt, other 
than that created for stock in the Union Bank— 
$500,000. 
Annual Expenditures. 

The annual expenses of the Government amount 

to $71,243. 
Revenue. 

The amount and sources of the state revenue are 

as follows to wit: 





Tax or Land ‘ . a F - $23,190 
© ~~ 'Town lots . ° ‘ 2,096 
«© «White polls . . é . 8,880 
© «6 Black polls - . ° - 12,384 
“ « Studhorses’ - ‘ pa ° 3,372 
«+ Pleasure carriages - : : 1,091 
«6 Law proceedings = - . 8,769 
«  « Conveyances - : : ° 1,008 
« « Taverns . “ s ‘ 1,110 
« 4 Merchants . ° ° - 31,563 

Total . : - $93,383 


Public Lani. 
The estimated value of the public lands to which 
the Indian title is not extinguished is $500,000. 








Tur Yankees ovrpoNe.—A man in this county, 
famous for his money digging propensities, has lately 
given up his vain pursuit after enchanted treasures, 
and turned his attention to the more lucrative em. 
ployment of manufacturing Indian Antiquities, such 
as stone axes, chisels, tomahawks, &c. which have 
been considered articles of great curiosity in this 
section of country. He has a grindstone propelled 
by horse power, and it is said is driving a fair business 
in that line, having invented several improvements 
upon the manner of attaching the handles, &c. for- 
merly observed by the unknown aborigines.—{Sac- 
ket’s Harbor Courier.} 





A Goop Haut.—-A gentleman who was on a fishing 
expedition to Mucomb’s Dam, on Saturday morning, 
was very successful in capturing a striped bass 
weighing twenty-four pend ! The bass was caught 
with an ordinary hook, and a common grass reel line. 
He played the fish for ten minutes, and much satis- 
faction was evinced by the spectators, all of whom 














ger, he “ just stood still and looked at him.” 





tal Ude, to gift us with the art of transmuting 





were amateurs of piscatory amusements.—[Gaz.] 
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American Sitx.—The Philadelphia Herald 
speaks of Mr. Upton, of that city, as having 
been, for 15 years, engaged in silk manufac- 
ture. There is a gentleman in this vicinity, 
Mr. Cobb, of Dedham, who, for ashorter period, 
has, perhaps, been working as effectively as 
any other person in the way of experiment. 
He began the cultivation of the mulberry tree 
in 1826, and since that time, notwithstanding 
the nature of the soil, which is not the most fa- 
vorable, has extended his operations so much 
as to benow in the habit of bringing to the Bos- 
ton market, American silk manufactured to the 
amount of about $100 a week, the year reund. 
Recently he has introduced the great improve- 
ment of raising his trees from slips, by which 
he gains two years in the growth. Those 
— by him the last spring, we understand, 
ave grown over four fect already The mul- 
berry, in this particular, excels all other trees.— 
{Boston Mercantile Journal. | 





Sacaciry or Bexs.—The instinctive sagacity 
of the Honey Bee every farmer has had occasion 
to notice. A curious instance of contrivance 
of means and success of ultimate ends, between 
two sWarins, was seen in this town last fall. 
A farmer, while crossing an open lot in the 


centre of the town, noticed a continued line of} 


bees passing through the air, from one farin- 
house to another. He followed the advancing 
line and came to its termination, where he found 
a hive which had been assailed by two foreign 
swarms, the one he had followed, and another 
diverging off tq nearly an opposite direction. 
By some instinctive understanding between 
the two swarms, they had united their strength 
and simultaneously attacked the hive; the 
struggle was then over, and the dead and dying 
bees belonging to it lay scattered around the 
hive. The honey had been taken out by the 
eonquerors, who were then carrying it to their 
own hives, something like fitty pounds having 
been removed in less than twenty-four hours. 
It was plain to discover, upon inspection, that a 
coalition had been formed between the two 
swarms, to attack and destroy the other, and 
afterwards to appropriate the honey to their 
own use. All this was done, but how the un. 
derstanding was effected, or the stipulations 
drawn up, we leave for the naturalist and cu- 
rious to decipher.—[Northampton Courier. | 





Hoes suck Cows.—An agricultural friend 
ha@® related to us the following. He had ob- 
served for some weeks, that two of his cows 
gave but very small quantities of milk in the 
mornings ; at night they gave the usual quan- 
tity, but in the morning, it was not unfrequent 
fur them to withhold it altogether. He could 
not account for it, but was satisfied they must 
have been milked, yet with all his precaution 
he could not discover the offender. Yet the 
evil continued until within a few days since, 
when it was discovered that a couple of good 
sized hogs were stationed, one on each side of 
one of the cows, “ playing the part of the calf” 
with a good share of self-complacency. The 
cows and hogs had been kept at night in the 
bara yard together; and it appears that the 
grunters had so far ingratiated themselves into 
the good graces of the cows, as thus to be in- 
dulged with the first milking.—[Auburn Jour- 
nal, N. Y.] 


A Gapat Cavesn piscoverrp IN Ireranp.—A 
correspondent of the Tipperary Free Press gives 
an aecount of a Magnificent Cave, lately discovered 
near the town of Caher by some workmen employed 
a quarrying stones. The first indication of the sub. 
terranean edifice was an opening in the rock, about 
20 feet from the surface, capable of admitting the 
bedy of one person. Prompted by curiosity, one of 
the men entered the opening, and proceeded along a 
sloping declivity, which terminated, at the distance 
of 40 or 50 feet from the entrance, in an abrupt de- 
scent of about 20 feet. Unable to advance further 
he returned, and having procured a ladder, he, ac- 
compenied by two or three of the workmen, pro- 
ceeded to explore the eavern. Having descended 
the ladder they proceeded along a passage about 
300 yards in length, 40 feet in breadth, aud general. 








NEW-YORK FARMER. 


\ly between 30 and 40 feet in height, atthe termina 
tion of which a superb cavern, nearly one mile ir 
circumference, presented itself to their view. Tlis 
grand cavern seemed to be supported by about 1:0 
crystal columns, varying in height from 30 to 40 
feet, and in diameter from 1 to8 feet. Inthe middk 
of this spacious cavern is placed a crystalized petri 
faction exactly resembling a table, about seven fee: 
in length and two in breadth, surmounted with. 
crystal candelabras of the most curious construc. 
tion. The subject would be endless were I & 
enumerate the variety of surprizing creations which 
nature has displayed in this subterranean palace. A: 
the distance of 700 or 800 yards, and immediately 
opposite the entrance, lies another passage, whicl 
led them into what they called the lower cave, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile in circum. 
ference, supported, like the former cave, by lofty 
pillars, and decorated with the most fanciful pro- 
ductions. Having proceeded through this cave they 
discovered an aperture, which having ascended by 
a flight of eight steps, a sight presented itself to 
their view capable of impressing the strongest emo. 
tions of surprize and astonishment on the mind of the 
spectator. It would be useless for me to attempt a 
description of this astonishing hall, as nothing less 
than the descriptive powers of a Sir Walter Scou 
could render it even moderate justice ; suffice it to 
say, thatit is about three miles in circumference, 
supported, like the other caves, with innumerabk 
pillars, and adorned with almost perfect imitations 
ef allthat art and nature presents to our view.— 
However, I cannot forbear remarking that in the 
centre of this magnificent hall, and depending from 
its roof, appears a petrifaction resembling the body 
of ahorse, through which, at the distance of fifteen 
feet from the floor, issues a stream of pure water, 
which, after forming several evolutions on its crys- 
talized bed, disappears, with hollow murmurings, at 
the furthest extremity of the hall. Lig ¢ an 
opening to the right, in the last-mentioned hal! they 
descended, by a flight of ten or twelve steps, to a 
cavern called the“long cave, which is about one mile 
and a half in circumference, supported in like man- 
ner by superb columns, and adorned with many of 
the same imitations of nature and art. Amongst the 
imitations of art is a hollow crystalized petrifaction 
resembling a drum, which, when struck upon, pro- 
duces a sound, the reverberation of which will con. 
tinue for several minutes. Having proceeded thro’ 
the last mentioned cave, they came toa fissure in 
its right side, which led them into what they called 
the cellar cave. This cave, unlike the rest, is not 
supported by pillars, nor adorned with those produc. 
tions of sportive nature for which the others are so 
highly appreciated; but the spectator is amply com- 
pensated for the absence of those ornaments by the 
view of a deep river, which urges its subterra- 
nean course through the middle of the cave. 





Account or common Satt.—It does not appear! 
that the mineral kingdom contains a single species}! 
capable ot being employed as food : buf there is one 
mineral species which indirectly eontributes to the 
nourishment of many other animals as well as man, | 
and that is common salt, the flavor of which, to a! 
certain extent, is not only grateful to the palate, but, ! 
practically speaking, mankind could not exist, or at) 
least never have existed, without the constant use of) 
it. Thus, though employed in very small quantities! 
at a time by any individual, and almost exclusively! 
for the purpose either of preserving or of rendering} 
his food more palatable, this substance may fairly | 
be classed among the principal necessaries of life ;} 
and correspom itgly with this statement, we find that} 
nature has supplied it in abundance, indeed in pro- 
tusion often, in various parts of the globe : for, to say 
nothing of those apparently inexhaustible masses! 
which occur among the solid strata of the earth, and 
which have been constantly quarried through suc- 
cessive ages from the earliest records of history, 
the ocean itself is a never-failing source of this va- 
luable substance. In other instances salt springs 
afford the means of a ready supply; and through. 
out a considerable part of the sandy districts ofl 
Africa and Asia the soil itself abounds with it.! 
The abundant supply of common salt coincides 
with its extensive utility. It is every where indis- 
pensable to the comforts of man; and it is every) 
where found, or easily obtained by him. And, 
though not to the same extent, the same observa- 
tion holds with reference to many other natural sa- | 
line compounds. Thus carbonate of potash, and 
natron or carbenate of suda, alum, borax, sal ammo-| 
niac, and sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, which are | 
most extensively useful salis in max.y processes of| 
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the arts, are either found abundantly in various parts’ 
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ofthe world, or may be obtained by very easy means: 
while a thousand other saline compounds, which are 
rarely of any practical importance,are scarcely known 
‘© exist in a native state.—[Kidd’s Bridgewater Trea- 
ise.] 





TAcTUAL SENSIBILITY OF THE HEART.—A noble youth 
»f the family of Montgomery, from a fall and subse. 
quent abscess on the side of the chest, hed the inte. 
rior marvellously exposed, so that after his cure, on 
nis return frem his travels, the heart and lungs 
were still visible and could be handled ; which, when 
.t was communicated to Charles I., he expressed a 
lesire that Harvey should be permitted to see the 
youth and examine his heart. ‘* When,” says Har- 
vey, ‘* Thad paid my respects to this young noble. 
man, and conveyed 10 him the king’s request, he 
made no concealment, but exposed the left side of 
tis breast, when I saw a cavity into which I could 
ntroduce my fingers and thumb ; astonished with the 
novelty, again and again 1 explored the wound, and 
first marvelling at the extraordinary nature of the 
cure, I set about the examination of the heart. ‘Ta. 
«ing it in one hand, and placing the finger of the 
other on the pulse of the wrist, I satisfied myself that 
it was indeed the heart which I grasped. I then 
brought him before the king, that Te might behold 
and touch so extraordinary a thing, and that he 
might perceive, as I did, that unless when he touch. 
ed the outer skin, or when he saw our fingers in the 
cavity, this young nobleman knew not that we touched 
the heart.—(Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise. ] 





Sineucan.—In Mr, Flint’s Indian Wars of the 
West, he relates the following singular circum. 
stances—which it will puzzle the gownsmen satis. 
factorily to explain.—[ Lowell Jour.) 

**On the side of a mountain in Tennessee are the 
marks of the footsteps of men and horses in the 
limestone, in great numbers, and as though they 
were the tracks of an army. Some of the tracks 
show as if the army had slipped in miry clay. All 
have the appearance of being an actual impression in 
soft clay, which afterwards hardened to stone, re- 
taining a perfect impression. Charactera of great 
freshness of coloring, are marked upon many of the 
high bluffs, that impend the western rivera. Inscrip- 
tions of this sort are found in Missouri, on the IIli- 
nois, and in various other places. A remarkable 
track of a human foot was found ina solid block of 
limestone, on the bank of the Mississippi, at St. 
Louis. ‘The most ancient traditions of the Weat 
do not touch the origin of these mounds or char. 
acters.” 











To revive Gitt Frames.—Beat up three ounces of 
whites of eggs, with one ounce of chloride of potash 
or soda, and rub over the frame with a soft brush in 
this mixture. The gilding will immediately become 


\ibright and fresh. 





TUL BHEPIERD'’S RESOLUTION. 

(This fine old song was written by George Wither, a satirical 
writer of the times of James and Charles the First. It ia ex 
tracted from one of his long pastoral poems, entiiled “© The 
Mistresse of Philarete,” published in 1622.) 

Shall 1, wasting in deepuir, 
Die, because a woman's fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
*Caune another's rosy are? 
Re she fairer than the dey, 
Or the flowery meads in May, 
Ir she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


Shatl my foolish heart be pined 
*Cauae | see a woran kind 7 
Or a well dieposed nature 
4oined with a lovely feature 7 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
‘The turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care | how kiad she be ? 
Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Ov her well deservings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of dest, 

If she be not such to me 

What care | how good she be ? 
‘Cause her fortunc seems too high, 
Shall | play the fool, and die? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think, what with them, they would do, 
That without them, dare to woo: 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be ? 
Great or good, or kind or fair, 

5 will ne'er the more despair.— 
If she love me, this believe : 
I will die ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when I woo, 
] can scom and let Ler go. 
if she be not fit for me, 
What care [for whom she be? 








